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... one of over 7,000 major 
industrial organisations using natural 


ventilation planned by C O L T 


For the New Spares Stores for A.E.C. Ltd., the Architect required a natural 
system of ventilation to extract 3,000,000 cubic feet of air per hour from the 
building when desired. Control to facilitate the reduction of this rate of ventila- 
tion was also essential. 

Colt were consulted and a scheme involving the installation of 32 SRC/2046 
Gear Controlled Ventilators was formulated and subsequently incorporated in 
the design of the building. 

Of robust construction, and yet remarkably light, this High Duty Natural Roof 
Extractor incorporates aerofoil curves which harness the wind and roof eddies 
to combine with the power of convection within the building. It is maintenance 
free, and simple to install. One very notable feature is its appearance! When 
fixed in the roof it is quite unobtrusive. 

Colt’s wide experience in ventilating all types of buildings throughout industry is 
at your disposal. Whether the ventilation problem is large or small—in an 
existing building or for one still ‘on the drawing board’—consult them first. 


FREE MANUAL, with full specifications of Colt Ventilators is 
available on request from Dept. A39/147 





COLT THE SPECIALISTS IN PLANNED NATURAL 


VENTILATION 


COLT VENTILATION LTD SURBITON SURREY TEL: ELMBRIDGE 6511 


Also at Birmingham Bradford, Bridgend (Glam.), Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle upon. Tyne Sheffield and Warwick. 
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Honours for Members 


Her Majesty the Queen has conferred the Grand Cross of the 
Victorian Order on His Grace the Archbishop of York [Hon. F.]. 

The President of the French Republic has promoted Lt.-Col. 
H. P. Cart de Lafontaine [F] to the grade of Officer in the Legion 
of Honour, on the recommendation of the retiring French Am- 
bassador, M. Massigli. 


Some Forthcoming R.I.B.A. Functions 


Tuesday 5 April is ‘Royal Gold Medal night’ when the President 
will present the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for 1955 to 
Mr. John Murray Easton [F] who will be escorted to the platform 
by two past Royal Gold Medallists, Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E. [F], 
and Sir Edward Maufe, R.A. [F]. 

The Royal Institute’s Annual Reception will be held on Friday 
20 May from 8.15 to midnight. Members are urged to make early 
application for tickets (15s. each), preferably before 31 March, 
because the list may have to be closed if there is an unusually 
large demand. There is no restriction on the number of tickets a 
member may take. 


The Symposium on High Flats 


A very full programme, with resulting restriction of discussion, 
did not prevent the Symposium on High Flats being a great 
success. It seemed to be generally agreed that it was a notable 
collection of specialist experience on the subject, easily the best 
that has yet been made. The JOURNAL has not space to report the 
Symposium in full though we are publishing a lengthy summary 
in this issue and the next. A full report, giving the papers verbatim 
and reproducing most of the slides, is being prepared and copies 
will be available for sale; the price, which is not yet settled, will 
be announced in the April JOURNAL. This report will form a very 
useful textbook on the whole subject of high flat developments. 


T.P.I. Gold Medal 1955 
The Council of the Town Planning Institute have unanimously 
decided to award the Gold Medal for 1955 to Professor Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., D.Lit., F.S.A. [F]. 

The medal will be presented at a meeting specially convened for 
the purpose at Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1, on 26 May 
at 6 p.m. 


The Honorary Associateship 


Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Bt., G.B.E., K.C.I.E., has accepted the 
Council’s nomination for election as an Honorary Associate. 
His name was suggested by the Indian Institute of Architects. 
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Royal Academician 


Sir Hubert Worthington, O.B.E. [F], has been elected a Royal 
Academician. 


Exhibition of Mexican Architecture at the R.I.B.A. 


The first exhibition of Mexican Architecture to be shown in 
this country will be on view at the R.I.B.A. from 15 April to 
2 May inclusive. We understand that the exhibition is 4 par- 
ticularly fine one and not unworthy to rank with the exhibition 
of Mexican Art which was on view in London last year. It has 
been prepared by the Society of Mexican Architects and the 
National College of Architects of Mexico. The President of the 
Society and of the National College, Sefior Arquitecto Pedro 
Ramirez Vasquez, is coming to London specially to attend the 
opening ceremony. After being shown at the R.I.B.A., the exhibi- 
tion will visit several continental cities. 


Ninth International Hospital Congress 


‘The mental well-being of patients in the general hospital’ is the 
main theme of the Ninth International Hospital Congress which is 
to be held at Lucerne from 29 May to 3 June. In choosing this 
subject the International Hospital Federation has been guided by 
the interest it presents to all those engaged in hospital design and 
administration; the programme has been specially designed to 
focus attention on the patient and his needs. Participation in the 
Congress is open to persons interested in any branch of hospital 
and health service, whether members of the Federation or not, 
and their guests. Particulars from Captain J. E. Stone, C.B.E., 
M.C., Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, the International Hospital 
Federation, 10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


Architects as Chief Officers of Local Authorities 


The Council have given approval to a memorandum prepared by 
the Salaried and Official Architects’ Committee which sets out the 
considerations in favour of the establishment of architectural 
departments of local authorities as independent departments 
under architects as Chief Officers. Any member who may be 
dealing with the status of the architectural department of a local 
authority may obtain a copy of this memorandum on application 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1955-6. Criticism 


On the invitation of the President, Mr. G. Grenfell Baines [A] 
has undertaken to give the criticism of the drawings submitted in 
competition for R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1955-6. 
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Portrait Plaque of Phené Spiers 


A bronze plaque was presented in 1905 to 
Richard Phené Spiers (1838-1916) by past 
students of the Royal Academy School and 
by friends, shortly before he relinquished 
the post of Professor of Architecture. 
Smaller replicas were made available to 
subscribers. The plaque here illustrated, 
which we reproduce at full size, was given 
recently to Mr. Bernard Hickman, Chartered 
Auctioneer, of Colwyn Bay, by a client for 
whom he was conducting a sale. Mr. Hick- 
man has presented it to the Royal Institute 
and the Council haveexpressed their appreci- 
ation to him. We do not know whether this 
plaque is the original or one of the replicas; 
any information which members could pro- 
vide on this point would be of interest. The 
presentation to Phené Spiers is well docu- 
mented in architectural periodicals of the 
time, but the size of the original is not 
stated. The plaque was the work of 
Professor Edouard Lantéri. 


The York Institute of Architectural Study 


Beginning in 1949 with a single summer school for architectural 
students, the ‘York Courses’ have grown in number and subjects 
until, just over a year ago, it was found necessary to weld them 
together into a complete and autonomous organisation. This 
organisation has needed a home and one has now been offered it 
in the form of a redundant church in the centre of York. Appro- 
priately enough with a body which runs courses on the repair 
of historic buildings, this church of St. John Ousebridge is in 
some need of care and attention as well as works of subdivision to 
form a lecture room, library, study rooms, etc. 

A dinner was held in the ancient Merchant Taylors’ Hall, York, 
on 24 February to launch an appeal for £12,000 to meet the cost 
of the work. The Dean of York, the Very Rev. E. Milner-White, 
was in the chair. He said that the first object of the appeal was to 
save for York the fabric of the church and the second to put it to 
good use. He read a message from the Archbishop of York con- 
gratulating the Institute and commending the appeal. Dr. W. A. 
Singleton [A], Director of the Institute, described the growth of 
its work, its present and future activities. Mr. William Wallace, 
Chairman of Rowntree and Company Ltd., announced that his 
company were making a covenanted donation amounting to 
£1,275. This sum, added to another similar but anonymous 
donation and a grant of £1,000 from the Pilgrim Trust, formed, as 
the Dean said, a good start to the appeal. 

We understand that the church, in addition to serving its pur- 
pose as a headquarters, will also form a demonstration of the 
various methods used in repairing historic buildings. 


International Conference on Regional Planning and Development 


A conference of those who are actively interested in large-scale 
programmes of social and physical development is to be held at 
Bedford College, London, from 29 September to 2 October. It is 
being organised by a Preparatory Committee (Chairman, Professor 
R. Gardner-Medwin [F]) which has been set up to form an 
Association for Regional Planning and Development. The con- 
ference and association are intended to embrace the wide variety 
of disciplines and skills which are required in all large-scale 
projects. It is hoped to form a common meeting ground for 
persons engaged in these projects, to review existing developments, 
to study teamwork between specialists and the technique of 
regional surveys and to consider the possible establishment of a 
Regional Planning and Development Centre. 
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The programme of the conference includes a preliminary session, 
to discuss method and procedure, lectures and discussions on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, on the Indian Community Projects, 
on the Volta River Valley Project and on the Ground Nuts Scheme 
and informal talks and discussions. For each subject there is a 
panel of experts on such subjects as land tenure, social administra- 
tion, ethnography, agriculture, economics, housing, education, 
transport and power. As far as possible, conference papers will be 
circulated beforehand. 

While the present emphasis is on regional planning methods in 
under-developed territories, particularly those in the British 
Commonwealth, it is hoped to widen the scope of the Association 
and its membership to embrace all types of regional and community 
planning problems in other countries. 

Full particulars of the conference can be obtained from Mr. 
Norman J. Hart, 45 Northcote Avenue, London, W.S. It is open 
to all persons with experience in any of the techniques involved in 
large-scale planning projects, to post-graduate students and repre- 
sentatives of interested organisations. An impressive list of bodies 
which have undertaken to act as co-sponsors of the conference is 
given in the advance literature. The conference fee is £3 ($9) 
and, although members can make their own arrangements for 
accommodation, rooms will be available at Bedford College; the 
charge for this, including full board, will be £4 4s. 


R.I.B.A. Ashpitel Prize 1954 

Mr. Basil George Skeates [A] of 77 Coventry Road, Ilford, Essex, 
who passed the Final Examination in June 1954, obtained the 
highest number of marks in the examinations held in 1954 and has 
therefore been awarded the Ashpitel Prize. Mr. Skeates, who is 25 
years of age and was elected an Associate in March 1955, received 
his architectural training at the Brixton School of Building, London. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 

MONDAY 28 MARCH-SATURDAY 2 APRIL. R.I.B.A. exhibit on Modern 
Industrial Architecture in the Third National Factory Equipment 
Exhibition, Earl’s Court. 

TUESDAY 5 APRIL. 6 p.m. General Meeting. Presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal. 

12.30 p.m. THURSDAY 7 APRIL—9.30 a.m. WEDNESDAY 13 APRIL 
R.1.B.A. offices and library closed for Easter holiday. 

FRIDAY 15 APRIL—MONDAY 2 MAY. Exhibition of Mexican Archi- 
tecture. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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Architecture as a Science and Architecture 


as an Art. 


| AM NOT AN ARCHITECT, and I cannot 
instruct you either in the science of archi- 
tecture or in its art. My title, then, is not 
meant to outline a teaching programme in 
architecture. In choosing this subject and 
in thinking through it, my starting point 
has been the opposite; it has been an 
interest in science and in art. I read the 
title backwards, as it were—literally so, for 
I begin with art; this is, at bottom, to be a 
lecture about aesthetics. 


You may ask why, if I want to talk about 
aesthetics, I should choose architecture as 
my ground rather than, say, painting. And 
I could fence with that question by sug- 
gesting that you put it to those who elected 
the President of the Royal Academy, whose 
tastes have in this matter, for once, chimed 
with my own. Yet it is a serious question, 
and I do not want to baulk it; but since it 
goes to the heart of the matter, the only 
answer is to unfold the whole matter. In 
the end, I must answer the question, ‘Why 
choose architecture in order to talk about 
the relation of art and science?’ by de- 
veloping the argument of this lecture. I can 
make a start, however, by saying that it 
seems sensible to approach so abstract an 
enquiry as aesthetics in a practical context. 

That is, my approach to aesthetics is not 
contemplative but active. I do not ask, 
‘What is beauty?’ or even, ‘How do we 
judge what is beautiful?’ I ask as simply as 
I can, ‘What prompts men to make some- 
thing which seems beautiful, to them or to 
others ?” 

If we ask this question of the most 
primitive works of art we know, say of the 
cave paintings in Spain and France, we are 
told that the painters were making magic. 
In drawing these animals crossed with 
spears, they were exercising some power 
over them, and conjuring them in the hunt, 
much as the witch doctor enslaves a man 
by uttering his secret name. Perhaps the 
picture, like the name, or like the wax 
image, was the soul of the animal pinned to 
the wall. At any rate, it was a magic 
symbol; it had a purpose. We do not 
believe that man, any more than the bower 
bird, decorated himself or other things 
aimlessly. 

_I will accept the rather mixed evidence 
lor this view; these hunting scenes, painted 
in black, inaccessible places in uninhabi- 
table caves, had a purpose. They were 
prompted by a purpose; but I do not grant 
that the mystic purpose also gave them 
their bright, living form. The evidence of 
every cult is against that. The witch doctor 
does not conjure with a beautiful image; 
he conjures with a bag of bones and a 
shrivelled foetus. Whatever pageantry sur- 
founds a magic rite, the charm which 
works the magic is brutal and ugly. In the 
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Prehistoric painting from the Font de Gaume cavern, France. From a drawing by the 
Abbé Breuil 


Greek ceremonials, the dazzled worshipper 
at last found, in the holy of holies, a 
wooden stump or a rough-hewn stone. In 
all religions, the hermit, the ascetic, the 
puritan visionary reject the beautiful, be- 
cause the intoxication of the mystery they 
seek comes to them from another, imme- 
diate union with the unknown. 

If, then, the splendid cave paintings had 
a magic purpose, I do not believe that they 
were the centre of the mystery. I do not 
believe in the mystic element in art. There 
has been, exceptionally, an artist here and 
there, and a scientist too, who has been a 
mystic by temperament: Michelangelo was 
one, and probably Faraday. But in general, 
what happens to an artist when he finds 
God is what happened to Botticelli when 
he joined Savonarola, or to that prodigy 
among thinkers, Pascal, when he repented of 
his youth. They cease to worship God in his 
creation, and struggle only for his presence. 

I make this point forcibly now, at the 
outset, because it is central to my theme. 
Nothing but confusion and damage result 
if art is thought of as a mystic commu- 
nion—even if, as is usual, the thought is 
shallow, and is meant only to stress the 
sentimental and the evocative elements in 
art. Art contains many elements, and 
mystery, sentiment and evocation are 
certainly among them. But if we give them 
a commanding place, the result is disas- 
trous: it is the posturing poetry of Tenny- 
son, the nineties and T. S. Eliot; Pre- 
Raphaelite painting and Watts; and the 
kleptomaniac architecture of Alfred Water- 
house and Lutyens leading, inevitably, to 
the Tudor pub and the Alhambra cinema. 

The crux of a rational aesthetic is, | 


believe, the conviction that art (and science 
too) is a normal activity of human life. The 
painter in the cave was doing nothing more 
extraordinary when he painted than when 
he or another invented the spear; and both 
feats of the mind are as natural and, yes, 
as necessary to the rounding of a man as 
are loving and counting. Something hap- 
pens on the tree of evolution between the, 
big apes and ourselves which is bound up 
with the development of personality; and 
once our branch has sprung out, Raphael 
and Humphry Davy lie furled in the 
human animal like the leaves in the bud. 
What the painter and the inventor were 
doing, right back in the cave, was un- 
folding the gift of intelligent action. 

You will forgive me for still remaining 
far from architecture. My reason is that 
architecture is a complex art, one of the 
peaks in man’s exploration of nature 
(including his own nature); and we must 
look for his drive to explore in simple 
things first. Florence in 1480 is a more 
interesting subject than the behaviour of 
apes, but it is so precisely because Florence 
astonishes and perplexes us; and if we are 
to find a clue to her wonders, we must 
begin modestly at actions which we 
understand. 

One characteristic of animal behaviour 
is that it is dominated by the physical 
presence of what is wanted or feared. The 
mouse is dominated by the cat, the rabbit 
by the stoat; and equally, the hungry 
animal is dominated by the sight and smell 
of food, or of a mate, which often makes 
him blind to everything else then present. 
A mastiff with food just outside his cage 
cannot tear himself away from the bars; 
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Drawing by Leonardo da Vinci. Study for the background of a picture 


the food fixes him, physically, by its close- 
ness. Move the food a few feet away from 
the cage, and he feels released; he remem- 
bers at once that there is a door at the back 
of the cage, and now that he can take his 
eyes off the food, away he races through 
the door and round to the front of the 
bars for it. 

This and many other experiments make 
plain the compulsions which hold an 
animal. Even outside the clockwork of his 
instinctive actions, his needs fix and drive 
him so that he cannot free his mind for 
manceuvre; in the close presence of his 
desires, he has no liberty. At the same time, 
the animal is handicapped by lack of an 
apparatus (such as human speech) for 
bringing to mind what is not present. The 
mastiff’s area of intelligent manceuvre is, 


Brunelleschi’s Foundling Hospital, Florence 
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as it were, the few feet that are not too close 
to the cage and are yet within range of 
sight or smell. 

This is where man as we know him has 
always lived in another world—a world 
with an added dimension of freedom. He 
could do two things. He could recall the 
hunted animal when it was absent; and he 
could use this gift to make the animal’s 
presence familiar, so that somehow he 
exorcised the compulsions which otherwise 
dominated him in that presence. To my 
mind, the spear and the cave paintings are 
both created in the same temper: they are 
exercises in freeing man from the mechani- 
cal drives of nature. 


II 
In these words, I have put the central 





concept of my aesthetic. It goes back tc the 
view that evolution has had, for man. the 
direction of liberty. When he must ac’, as 
animals do, from necessity, his action. are 
satisfying and no more. But when he m oves 
into his own domain of liberty, then. like 
the swimmer racing in the sun or the nan 
whistling at his carpentry, what he chooses 
to do is an exercise of pleasure, ard is 
beautiful. It is the human act within the 
cave paintings which still makes ‘them 
beautiful to us. And you will now see why 
I framed my opening question so oddly; 
for it is not the thing done or made which 
is beautiful, but the doing. If we appreciate 
the thing, it is because we re-live the heady 
freedom of making it. Beauty is the by- 
product of interest and pleasure in the 
choice of action. 

Every great movement in art has this 
stamp, that it is a breaking through, a 
breaking out into liberty. The Renaissance 
is the shining example, when men burst the 
rigid forms of thought which had long held 
them fixed and made an art in which every 
glance is an adventure. The writers of 
Queen Elizabeth’s last years live visibly in 
a world of discovery and widening human- 
ity. The special tone of the works of 
Christopher Wren and Vanbrugh, at once 
bold and self-contained, draws from their 
liberation from two opposing tyrannies— 
the Stuart and the Puritan. And the 
Romantic Revival has written its own 
manifestos to freedom, in Rousseau and 
in Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads. 

These examples remind us that what 
inspires the artists of an age is also the high 
inspiration of their society. The Renais- 
sance, the reign of Elizabeth, the Restora- 
tion and the Romantic Revival are not 
private incidents in the history of art. They 
are also the times of scientific discovery, of 
economic expansion, of conquest and of 
new political thought. Yet none of these 
is the effect of another; art and science and 
politics and the rest, they are all original. 
The movement to freedom which springs 
in them all is not a mechanical result of 
this or that technical innovation. It is a 
human movement, straining in every age 
to free itself from the compulsions of the 
past, and breaking out whenever discovery 
or imagination opens a first crack in the 
rigid shell of society. 

It is sometimes said that our age will 
never form a taste, because it is bent on 
appreciating the tastes of all ages, and on 
finding negro sculpture as expressive 4s 
St. Peter’s. I am not sure whether factually 
this is as evident as André Malraux claims: 
there is art (Augustan and Victorian for 
example) which we find as uncouth as the 
Augustans found Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. But where the stricture is true, it is 
because the centre of gravity of apprecia- 
tion has shifted. In spite of appearances, we 
are not trying to see Sta. Sophia and 
Chartres and the work of Borromini and 
Gropius all as equally beautiful. We are 
trying to see them as equally expressive; 
we are trying to find in each of them the 
stretch of freedom, the muscle at play, 
which expresses the men and the time that 
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made them. Our appreciation is directed 
by the sense of history felt as human 
development, and we take pleasure in all 
these constructions because we re-live and 
take part in the act of making them. 

Yet I am troubled in moving to these 
historical examples, because it is easy to 
lose in their large textbook manifestos the 
exact sense of freedom which my aesthetic 
demands. When I say that Leonardo in his 
drawings freed himself from the hierarchic 
thought of the Middle Ages I do not mean 
that he deliberately became a rebel, a 
scientist, a sceptic, a homosexual. Leonardo 
was all these (he was left-handed and 
illegitimate too), and they are certainly 
facets of a single uncompromising person- 
ality. But the freedom I catch in the 
drawings has not at all this truculent air. 
The drawings are the work of a happy man, 
who turns Over and over in the pleasure of 
what he does, because his skill has been 
set free from the fixity of a conventional 
vision. And like the cave paintings, 
Leonardo’s drawings play with a gesture 
again and again, as it were to explore the 
boundaries of freedom. So the bear cub 
and the running hare play in the moments 
when they are free from the compulsive 
patterns of action, and in playing discover 
the limits of their own capacity. The 
games of children and men are such happy 
exercises in freedom. 

For liberty is not a passport to chaos. 
When men break one restraint they do not, 
as its defenders always fear, enter a limit- 
less tohu-bohu of free verse and free love. 
The new art, the new science, is not abso- 
lutely open; it has its own necessities, and 
its first task is: to find them. Often the new 
att is so solemn about this that, like 
Le Corbusier’s designs, it begins by 
looking more puritan than the manner 
which it exploded. 

The drawings of Leonardo patently have 
an ease which the Bayeux tapestry lacks. 
Yet of the two, Leonardo in some ways 
had to hold within stricter limits; for 
example, he had to draw in the newly 
discovered perspective; and he was himself 
busy in setting limits to what was allowable 
a representation, by his own work in 
anatomy and on aerial perspective. In a 
sense, Leonardo and the Renaissance 
painters were more scrupulous than those 
of the Middle Ages. 

Of course their scruples were of a 
diferent kind: they were scruples of 
artistic, not of moral conscience. They did 
not prejudge the artist’s (or the scientist’s) 
lak, as the Middle Ages did—they 
discovered it. But scruples and boundaries 
there always are, to every gain in intel- 
ectual freedom. There is nothing contra- 
dictory in this, and it does not make 
discovery pointless. On the contrary, the 
physical ease which modern science has 
added to our daily lives proves over again 
the lesson of Leonardo: that the more 
precisely we learn the limits which nature 
lias set, the greater our confidence and with 
(tour liberty of action within them. Free- 
dom is not a denial of nature (as medieval 
magic thought) but her exploration. 

This, then, is the duality which gives 
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tension and structure to my aesthetic: for 
if there were no duality, there would be no 
field for aesthetic judgment. On the one 
side is the movement of our evolution, 
away from compulsive action and towards 
a widening freedom; this is each man’s 
wish to choose his own acts, and thereby 
to become a person. And on the other side 
are the limitations which, ridge beyond 
ridge, reappear to constrain and in a sense 
to sustain us: the state of human thought 
at any time, the boundaries of what has 
been discovered, our contagious anxieties, 
the rigours of convention and of social 
institutions. Each of the great intellectual 
revolutions has broken through these at 
its time, and swum into a new sea of free- 
dom in art, science and society together. 
But beyond each isthmus there is another; 
each sea in turn is landlocked; there are 


natural limits to action in the new age too. 
The pride of the best men is to probe for 
these limits by the adventure of their work. 
These are the pioneering minds, who press 
forward in the new freedom and create 
those works which, in exploring it, discover 
(because they reach) the new frontiers. 
Lincoln Cathedral is such a creation, and 
Alberti’s Rimini, the craft of Diirer and 
Grinling Gibbons and Wedgwood, the 
Circus in Bath and the Crystal Palace. And 
equally the plays of Christopher Marlowe 
and Newton’s Principia, Coleridge and 
Cézanne and Rutherford, all stretch out 
and fill the freedom they themselves 
created, to its limits. The new age ends 
only when these limits in their turn become 
fixed and conventional, and wait to be 
cracked by another discovery towards the 
next freedom. 








Paxton’s Crystal Palace, re-erected at Sydenham 
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I hope that it is now becoming clear of 
itself why I chose to present this theory of 
aesthetics in the context of architecture. 
For I know no other work of man which 
is so profoundly a balance, no, a fusion, of 
freedom and necessity. The task of the 
architect is to design a shelter, as the task 
of the locksmith is to fasten it; and both 
are contained by the materials which they 
can use. Yet architecture has evolved for 
this circumscribed task a bold and rich 
imagination, refreshed in each change of 
society, of which no other craft has a hint. 
The buildings of the great designers arch 
out of their materials as spontaneously as 
a fountain. 

Think back through the revolutions in 
architecture. Gothic in France in the 
twelfth century begins at once with the 
rib-vault and the buttress, and for three 
hundred years is a constant play in the 
freedom (and the limitations) which these 
engineering devices give. They are means 
which, as it were, open space vertically; 
when that no longer yielded anything new, 
the Renaissance suddenly abandoned it 
and opened the space horizontally. The 
building in which Brunelleschi made this 
pioneer change in 1419, the Foundling 
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Hospital in Florence, is to me still the most 
beautiful in the world. 

A horizontal building (if I may speak of 
architecture in my own way) is not held 
to a single line of sight, and must therefore 
guide our attention by its organisation of 
detail. For me, this articulation of parts, 
this search for organic structure, runs 
through the Renaissance. It floods into 
Baroque and exhausts itself there, because 
it had reached the limits of what seventeenth- 
century materials could sustain—what would 
Balthasar Neumann have given for steel 
joists and pre-stressed concrete! 

The next revolution begins at a new 
problem: domestic needs in the climate of 
Paris and further north. It comes to life, I 
think, in the work of Christopher Wren at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and of his col- 
league Robert Hooke in the re-building of 
London after the fire. What is best in the 
eighteenth century stems from their in- 
vention; and moreover, Wren’s_ bold, 
almost impertinent conceptions (the place 
of the lantern on the Sheldonian, for 
instance) have a kinship with those casual, 
peremptory innovations of iron and glass 
which stand alone in the architecture of the 
nineteenth century. 

I want to stop at Christopher Wren and 
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Robert Hooke, however, because they give 
flesh, symbolically, to an issue which jg 
central to architecture now, and indeed to 
our culture. Neither was trained as an 
architect. This of course was not new: 
none of the pioneers of the Renaissance 
was an architect either. Brunelleschi was a 
goldsmith, Bramante was a painter, and 
even later Bernini was a sculptor and Inigo 
Jones a designer for the stage. They were 
however professional artists; but Wren 
and Hooke were not even that. Both were 
by profession scientists, and were at the 
centre of scientific life. It was at the end of 
a lecture on astronomy by Wren on 
28 November 1660 that the Royal Society 
was founded, and Hooke became respon- 
sible for the experiments at its meetings 
soon after. Twenty-four years later, amid 
their building plans, Wren was still arguing 
with Hooke about science, and the out- 
come of one dispute was that they sent 
Halley off to Cambridge to ask Newton a 
critical question on gravitation. Newton 
had worked out the answer years before, 
but when Halley arrived he could not put 
his hand on it. He began to write it out 
afresh, and ended by writing the Principia. 

I quote these incidents in order to make 
clear that Wren and Hooke were not minor 
figures; in the age of greatest scientific 
speculation before our own, their minds 
marched with the leaders. Hooke’s neg- 
lected reputation in science is now 
reviving, but he remains unlucky in his 
architectural work because hardly any of 
it has survived; or if it has, like the Monv- 
ment (which he built) it does not go by his 
name. These two springing minds re-built 
London; was their architecture original 
because they were scientists, or in spite 
of it? 

This is the type of question which now 
troubles all serious artists. The easy 
answer of course is to give science a sort 
of kitchen-maid’s place: in architecture, to 
let her supply the materials and techniques, 
and to begin the creative work only when 
the skeleton has been fixed by some hand- 
book engineer armed with the codes of 
practice. Gilbert Scott put this view baldly 
when he said that ‘architecture is decor 
tion of construction’, and his own work is 
a noisy witness to the consequences of this 
definition of architecture as schizophrenia. 
But the view (and its disasters) has not died 
with Gilbert Scott. 

On this mistaken view, science is thought 
to fix what I called the limits or constraints 
within which art works; and art is the 
defiant gesture of freedom, pinning plaster 
rosettes to the building in spite of the 
engineer. Science is thought at work from 
year to year, calculating the right stresses 
and dimensions for a_ building more 
closely, until one day it will have narrowed 
the tolerances to nothing at all. The 
building will be determined by calculation: 
nothing any longer will be open to choice, 
and therefore freedom and with it art wil 
be at an end. 

No one can hold this foolish view while 
he is standing in front of a building by 
Wren or his associates. On the contrary, 
in them the new knowledge of mechanits 
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was plainly a liberation of imagination, 
and not a restriction. In what way, then, is 
this plausible interpretation of my aesthetic 
at fault? 

Its grave fault is that it pictures art and 
science, not merely as different skills, but 
as different tempers, which must inhabit 
different men. From the moment that you, 
the architect, consent to take the structural 
engineering from someone else, the building 
is doomed. There are no composite works 
of art, not even in the cave-paintings or the 
ballads; you can no more make a building 
in which someone else (a man or a text- 
book) puts the joists than you can write a 
poem and have someone else put in the 
thymes. For knowledge which another 
man supplies is always a constraint; but 
every addition to your own knowledge is a 
liberation. 

Every building is an invention, no less 
and no more. It begins with a problem, 
which has nothing to do with the look, 
the construction or the lay-out of the 
building, but asks something more search- 
ing: how should the activity which the 
building is to house be carried out? If the 
architect is not asked to help think this out, 
he will build what Britain is now full of: 
office blocks which are (I know no excep- 
tion) meaningless rows of holes linked by 
tunnels; power stations and town halls 
which are indistinguishable; and vistas of 
semi-detached houses which (though they 
may be poured in concrete or assembled 
from panels) differ from their Victorian 
models only because it is now too dear to 
dig out a basement. Ride the lifts in Broad- 
casting House, go to bed in any hospital, 
drop in to a prefabricated post-war villa for 
tea, and ask yourself whether the architect 
was consulted on how the work there can 
be made to flow. 

He was not; but then, has he earned the 
tight to be consulted? This country is 
already building the world’s first atomic 
power stations, and the designs which have 
been published show that they put many 
exciting problems. Alas, the designs also 
show that once again they have been 
solved in the conventions of Battersea and 
Western Avenue. But what architect today 
knows enough science to be able to think 
himself into the new processes, and invent 
an organic plan? Wren and Hooke would 
not have muffed this chance. 

Or take a simpler contemporary issue: 
the housing estate. The main problem in 
house building in this country is the mass 
production of sub-units. What architect 
has studied this at first hand where it has 
been solved, in the component and sub- 
assembly factories of the Detroit auto- 
mobile industry? What young architect 
has fitted himself by research to tackle the 
central heating of the small house? or that 
other weak unit, the water and waste 
system ? 

The health, yes, the beauty, of archi- 
(ture hangs on seeing your vocation in 
his way. Architecture is not decoration, 
aid it is not a jigsaw of technical tricks. 
A building is not a beautiful shell, and 
leither is it a functional shed. A building 
8 the coherent solution of a problem in 
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The Dome of Discovery, South Bank Exhibition 1951. Architect: Ralph Tubbs, O.B.E. [F] 


living. In that profound sense, a building 
is an invention, and all architecture is 
invention. Some of the most original 
architecture today is surely in Italian dams, 
in Swiss bridges, and in oddities like the 
Dome of Discovery. Wren and Hooke 
would have delighted in these problems; 
and like them, the architect must fit him- 
self for solving all parts of the work in his 
own person. His invention is only free 
when it rises out of his own scientific as 
strongly as out of his artistic imagination. 


IV 


What I have been putting to you is the 
central issue of our age. We all hanker for 
beauty expressed as freedom of choice, 
because freedom (this is the crux of my 
aesthetic) is an emotional need as real as 
the physical need for rest, comfort and 
gadgets. We all fear and feel the con- 
striction of a uniform society and a 
threatening world. This tension is as old as 
man, and gives his thought its spring, its 
creative invention, in art and science 
together. 

But now our generation has begun to 
make a dangerous distinction; it has 
separated these two modes of original 
thought, and identified art with freedom 
and science with its inevitable limitations. 
This identification is false, as I have shown 
in architecture. It is unhealthy for the 
artist, because it makes him narrow and 
the public taste narrow—but, alas, a century 
apart. It is bad for the scientist, whom it 
makes dictatorial, irresponsible and philis- 
tine. And it is a disaster for mankind. 

For a society is as balanced as a building 
is. We must not fall into the trap of 
parcelling out either between two minds: 
between the architect and the engineer, or 
between the statesman and the scientist. 
The statesman cannot create a policy if he 


simply accepts the sanctions from the 
nuclear physicist. Statesmanship without 
scientific vision, even citizenship without it, 
is (like bad architecture) a mere decoration 
of acquiescence. 

The danger is that we take our positive 
policy from the past, and use modern 
science only negatively to protect that. 
This would indeed debase science into an 
obstacle and not an instrument of personal 
freedom. And this abuse faces us with 
physical destruction and, what is as 
threatening, with a moral revulsion against 
science throughout the West. Our popula- 
tions have begun to fear science instead of 
to learn it; if this goes on, we are doomed. 
For societies are not bound to go forward, 
from freedom to greater freedom. Greece 
fell, and Rome, and the world was a darker 
place for at least a thousand years. God 
has not insured civilisation against the fear 
of his gift of reason. 

We can heal these divisions only in 
creative work: taking pleasure in our 
freedom and exploring it to its limits. In 
our age, we have not begun to reach these 
limits, and certainly they are not set by 
science. On the contrary, the constraints 
which we accept are still the conventions 
of the past, dead styles and ancient policies. 
Everything new that we learn, in science 
as in art, gives us confidence and freedom 
to break through these constraints. But we 
have to learn it for ourselves, in our own 
person and experience. You cannot sustain 
a civilisation vicariously by calling in Lord 
Cherwell on difficult days and Graham 
Sutherland on birthdays. 

In the intellectual revolutions of the past, 
architecture has been a point of fusion: 
the most sensitive point at which new ideas 
in science and a new conception of the arts 
have crossed and influenced one another. 
Men have learned both, unconsciously, 
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from the daily sight of great buildings. 
Today the architect bears the same re- 
sponsibility for making science as well as 
art visible and familiar, and for having each 
influence and enter into the other. Archi- 
tecture remains the cross-roads of new 
science and new art. If the architect is 
willing to make them one, by learning to 
live naturally in both, there will at last be 
fine modern buildings, and citizens wise 
enough to see that they survive. 


VOTE OF THANKS AND DISCUSSION 


Dr. Julian Huxley, M.A., F.R.S., in moving 
a note of thanks to Dr. Bronowski: I think 
we should thank Dr. Bronowski not only 
for his most stimulating paper but also for 
being Dr. Bronowski. The most important 
thing about him is that he is in his person 
an outstanding representative of this age of 
incipient synthesis of different and often 
apparently disparate entities, in which one 
world is struggling to be synthesised out 
of conflicting notions, one mental micro- 
cosm out of conflicting human capacities of 
art, science, morals, religion and all the 
rest of it. 

Dr. Bronowski is a singularly repre- 
sentative representative of that culture. 
He is a pure mathematician, a physicist, a 
broadcaster, an international civil servant, 
a remarkable authority on Blake, and now 
the Research Director of the National Coal 
Board. He has done a great deal of 
publicised work in all sorts of fields. 

I suppose I have been asked to come 
here because I am an ex employer of one 
of the ex Bronowskis in that he came to 
work for U.N.E.S.C.O. when I was the 
Director-General of that organisation. I 
suppose that another reason is that I too 
am a scientist, and, like Dr. Bronowski, I 
have always tried to be interested in other 
things besides my immediate limited scien- 
tific work. 

I have always tried to do that. I have 
always tried to look at things outside my 
work, and architecture has always fasci- 
nated me. I have learned that architecture 
is not just a series of styles, as was once 
the fashion to suppose, but is, after all, the 
visible face of a culture. 

Dr. Bronowski said that architecture 
was, or could be, the focal point of the 
synthesis of the sciences and the arts which 
is so necessary today. I think that what 
you want now is not just a synthesis of 
science and art, because for most people 
science means a lot of facts or their applica- 
tion in technology and art means a lot of 
things in the past or in Burlington House 
or things like that. I would say that we 
want a synthesis of the scientific and the 
artistic imagination, because it is not only 
intelligence but also imagination which is 
the real creative force leading to that free- 
dom which Dr. Bronowski has stressed. 

Both science in its way and the arts in 
their way can give us not just freedom in 
the sense of more liberty but freedom in the 
sense of greater variety. As a biologist, I 
would stress that that has been the dual 
process of evolution—creating greater 
variety and also advancing the higher 
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levels of organisation, two things which go 
on simultaneously. 

I do think this age of ours is a very 
exciting one. It is an age in which a good 
many of us are trying to emerge out of a 
chaos, where everything seemed to dis- 
integrate, into a new synthesis with new 
materials, new scientific ideas, new artistic 
ideas, new religious ideas and so on. 

It seems to me that what Dr. Bronowski 
has been saying in very different words 
amounts to this; that all of us, whether we 
are architects or scientists or writers or 
anything else, have got to be all the time 
considering new possibilities of greater 
fulfilment; and of course considering possi- 
bilities also means considering the limits of 
these possibilities. 

It is one of the most interesting features 
about each of the natural sciences that it 
has changed from a science of actualities 
to a science of, as yet, unrealised possi- 
bilities. The most obvious case is that of 
synthetic chemistry, biological chemistry 
and organic chemistry. Chemistry began by 
trying to find out what a piece of glass or 
metal was made of, and when the chemists 
discovered it the scientific imagination 
began to juggle with all the new possi- 
bilities, and we all know what marvellous 
substances have been produced. 

At the present time, and during the last 
few decades, we are witnessing the dawn 
of the application of scientific method to 
the human sciences and the humanities, 
and there again it seems to me that the 
new branch of science which will charac- 
terise not my age but the generation which 
comes after me will be that of human 
possibilities. 


Mr. Richard H. Sheppard [F] in seconding 
the vote of thanks: 

In thanking Dr. Bronowski for having 
given us a very polished, urbane and bril- 
liant paper on the means or conditions 
leading to art, there are one or two points 
which I should like to indicate. The first he 
made was that art is pleasure in doing 
things. What he actually said was ‘Choose 
to do an exercise of pleasure, and if you 
get enjoyment out of it, it is beautiful.’ 
J would remind you of what William Morris 
said in his essay on art: ‘Anything that you 
take pleasure in doing is art.’ 

Dr. Bronowski did not mention—he 
specifically excluded it—communication. 
Communication or appreciation is dealing 
largely with the conditions which produced 
art, and communication and pleasure from 
it are equally important. They do not merely 
apply to the person who is getting the 
pleasure from doing something or other. 

If that is so, one has to ask oneself—this 
is really the third point that Dr. Bronowski 
made in his paper—‘How is that going to 
be achieved?’ Dr. Huxley spoke about a 
kind of synthesis between science and art, 
but one of the difficulties facing us as 
architects is that we do not today under- 
stand the physicist and the scientist when 
they speak because we do not speak the 
same language. What one has to find is 
some means or language whereby it will 
be possible for the ordinary person, the 


ordinary politician and also the architec 
to understand. In that way it is, I think 
symptomatic that the people who today 
talk and write about our interest in seeing 
the future of science in relation to humanity 
are the scientists themselves. As far a 
one can tell, the philosophers, the humanist; 
and the writers do not write on the problem, 
It is left to people like Dr. Bronowski, Dr, 
Julian Huxley and Professor Bernal to try 
to express in terms which the ordinary map 
in the street can understand the ideas of 
the scientist about the humanities and 
about the universe at large. If the writers 
and the philosophers are unable to do this 
it is because they still do not understand, 
not having had the training to do so, the 
language which the scientists are speaking 
among themselves; and neither do we. 

The first thing you have to do before you 
can go ahead and do what Dr. Bronowski 
has so wittily put to us tonight is to per. 
suade people like him to give us the 
apparatus in a form in which we, a 
children, can understand it and apply it. 
We are bound to agree with him in his first 
principle, that art is the business of doing. 
It is not an end in itself. It is a process. 

There are all sorts of other things on 
which I should like to disagree with Dr. 
Bronowski, particularly in some of the 
examples that he took. I felt that he asa 
scientist was choosing examples to illustrate 
his theory instead of trying to find his 
theory and attaching it universally to ever 
incident that could be found. He took 
almost all his examples from the Renais- 
sance and argued from that that art was 
knowledge produced in conditions of con- 
flict. That ignores the art of Egypt and 
Mexico. If you wished to take Dr. 
Bronowski up on that point, you could 
find plenty of room to do so. 


Mr. W. A. Sherrington, F.R.I.C.S. [F): 
Certainly, this has been a very stimulating 
paper. It has covered a very vast subject 
and is difficult to speak about without 
having a second reading. 

If I understood Dr. Bronowski correctly, 
I gather that the art of cave painting with 
its magical quality might be allied with the 
scientific view that the spear was an 
invention. I feel that this is a dangerous 
subject for argument. 

If we accept the spear as a scientific 
invention—and as architects we can award 
the scientists that honour—we must recall 
that apart from the small incident like the 
Dark Ages, science has progressed generally 
in definite steps forward, always adding to 
the information available at any givel 
period. I think that can be accepted as true 
in that from the spear we have arrived at 
the atom bomb. Certainly, science ha 
contributed to construction and invention 
in the sense that it has assisted in archi- 
tecture, but it has also been associated 
with the arts of destruction. 

I do not think there is any close analog) 
between the spear and the painting. Th 
spear was a fact. It would kill prey. The 
ordinary average man required it and 
appreciated its value. But when we com 
to the painting, the painting which is in4 
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dark corner, presumably inaccessible, to 
my mind it invokes the fact that it was for 
a very limited and specialised section of 
the community. It was mystical and had 
some quality the spear could never possess. 

Dr. Bronowski’s remarks imply some 
synthesis of science and art, particularly 
architecture, but I am left with the impres- 
sion that art and science have travelled 
very different roads though the roads have 
crossed occasionally. 

I do not think the crossing of those roads 
was of such importance to the development 
of architecture in the past as might be 
supposed, because even when in certain 
periods science has developed certain 
methods and calculations, it has not had 
such a devastating effect upon the practice 
of architecture. Architecture has something 
else, Something superior to science with all 
its facts and proven formulae. What it is 
we do not know. We are touching on 
aesthetics, a branch of science which is 
notable only for its inability to express 
anything definite, and which changes with 
the years. 

Art is not to be compared quite so 
closely with science. Various architectural 
schools of thought have certainly developed, 
in part due to scientific innovation, but the 
architects have not found it always neces- 
sary or prudent to carry on with what was 
actually found at a given time. 


Dr. Bronowski: Mr. Sherrington has made 
three points which I should like to answer 
very briefly. 

There is the general point which always 
crops up at this stage about the spear and 
the atom bonib, about which I would only 
say that whoever invented the spear may 
have invented it to hurl at animals or to 
attack human beings—we have no idea 
which—but you will observe that the spear 
is capable of two functions, one of sustain- 
ing life and one of destroying life, and that 
is equally true of all scientific inventions. 

The second point, that the analogy that I 
made between the spear and the cave 
paintings is too close, I would deny. It is 
easy for us to say that the magic of these 
drawings does not work. I am afraid that 
life is not as simple as that. We think the 
magic does not work. The hunters did not 
think so. I am sure that the activities of 
the drawing and of speech are cardinal to 
the whole of human development. 

My point about the dog not remembering 
the word ‘door’ is very important. There 
are some very important experiments with 
regard to chimpanzees and what they could 
remember if you could teach them to 
articulate. I would only say that control 
of the environment depends very much on 
remembering the environment, and that 
depends very much on a symbolism. I am 
convinced—I am sure it is a heresy—that 
the whole business of those drawings is 
closely connected with practising the con- 
trol of a fierce, absent animal. 

On the third point about whether art and 
science are as closely allied and have as 
close a dual influence on architecture as I 
suppose, I really do not propose at this 
Stage to repeat the SO minutes of my lecture. 
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I will just say that I said what I had to 
say then. 


Mr. John Page: As a scientist, I should 
like to begin by disagreeing with Dr. 
Bronowski’s theory about aesthetics. 

While one might be able to subscribe to 
the theory of participation in creation on 
the part of the artist, it seems to me to be 
extremely dangerous to take an historical 
point of view. For the appreciation of works 
of art in general, the historical approach is 
one way to enter into the work of art, it is 
true, but I feel that it is dangerous to carry 
that too far. 

This relates to the second problem of how 
we are to tie them all together, the scientists 
and the artists. If the scientist has only one 
way of entering into the appreciation of 
things that are beautiful—that is, the 
historical way—he has very much less 
chance of entering into and really appre- 
ciating the arts. I believe that the aesthetic 
way that Dr. Bronowski has taken is a too 
limited one. I feel that the danger of 
selecting the figures from the Renaissance 
as he has done—Wren, Leonardo, Hooke— 
cannot be over-rated. 

At the time of the Renaissance it was 
possible to make a complete synthesis of 
man and appreciate practically the whole 
scope of human knowledge; and that is 
impossible at the present moment, and it 
has proved so in science and has proved so 
even within the branches of architecture. 
The crisis that we have to face at the 
moment aesthetically is the impossibility of 
working in committee and the impossibility 
of working on a wide front to face all the 
things that we have before us—all the facts 
and all the materials. I believe that at the 
present moment it is a matter of accepting 
a very much more limiting choice. 


Dr. Bronowski: Mr. Page has made two 
points, the first of which is a very good 
one and the second a very bad one. 

The first point was that the theory of 
aesthetics which I presented was to do 
with evolution and the special human 
belief, but the examples that I chose were 
always closely connected with an historical 
reading of art. I think it is a just criticism 
to say that it is not the only reading of 
art. It happens for scientists to be a 
very convenient one, just as it is extremely 
convenient for non-scientists to try to 
understand science by following its his- 
torical development. The business of going 
through the steps is much easier than 
deciding ‘I will learn mathematics or 
physics.’ I would say that it happens that 
for perhaps 50 years now history has been 
a very good way for the amateur to enter 
other fields, but I agree that it is not the 
only way in which aesthetic or scientific 
appreciation can be made. 

On the point about the universality of 
knowledge in the past I would take issue. 
Leonardo lived from 1452 to 1519. That 
was well over 250 years before Christopher 
Wren. So it is a little hard to take all that 
period as offering any community; it was 
not there. The notion that knowledge was 
universal and easier throughout the period 


is not right. What happened was that 
roughly from the time of Leonardo’s death 
there was a tremendous attempt to syn- 
thesise widely different existing knowledge, 
particularly anatomy, mechanics and astro- 
nomy, and that succeeded in about 1660, 
because Newton and his contemporaries 
introduced a new understanding of the 
moving principles in science, the principle 
of cause and effect, which had never been 
understood until then. 

It is true that science is very scattered at 
the moment and lacks a central principle 
which makes it understandable to people, 
but do not fall into the habit of supposing 
that this is a modern situation. It was 
equally true from roughly 1400 to 1650. We 
are refacing a crisis which happens in the 
sciences over and over again. Each genera- 
tion supposes that the invention and dis- 
covery of those who lived earlier was easy 
to know because there was little to know. 
Of course it was easy to know—because the 
textbooks have junked all that it was not 
necessary to know. We are now junking as 
previous generations have junked. We have 
to learn what is junk and what makes the 
new skeleton of science. But do not believe 
that the situation is different. A great new 
synthesis will be produced from within 
science, but the scattered nature of science 
is not a new phenomenon. 


Miss Jennifer Hodgson: Dr. Bronowski 
stated earlier that the chap who used the 
spear was the chap who painted, and also 
that Wren was a scientist and an architect. 
Would he advocate that I and my student 
friends should be structural engineers, pre- 


stressed concrete engineers, artists and 
painters and everything else? 


Dr. Bronowski: Yes, yes, and a thousand 
times yes. If you do not want to be that, 
you had better not be an architect. It is 
quite simple. If you mean that you want 
to train to be half an architect, that is a 
choice, but I think it is a poor choice. I 
think that is essentially the Gilbert Scott 
choice which inevitably leads to the Albert 
Memorial. 

Of course, there is the special difficulty 
at which you have hinted—it was the point 
made by an earlier speaker—that there are 
structural engineers, prestressed concrete 
engineers, lighting engineers, acoustic engi- 
neers, who all have this same problem, and 
what we lack at the moment is a sufficient 
insight into these subjects to enable the 
young student only to acquire that general 
understanding which makes it possible to 
farm out the calculations and which makes 
it possible not to accept the other fellow’s 
figures but to say ‘Why cannot you do it 
like that?’ No one wants you to work the 
slide rule, but you must not be at the 
bidding of the man with the slide rule. 
You must not be in the position where you 
cannot answer back if he says ‘You cannot 
do that.’ It is a difficulty which every 
generation faces over and over again, and 
if they do not face it—like the architects at 
the turn of the century at whom I have 
cast sidelong glances—you just get bad 
architecture. 
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Above and right: 
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The 1955 Conference 
at Harrogate 


THE suBJECT of the British Architects’ 
Conference at Harrogate (8 to 11 June) 
will again be of general interest to all 
architects. It is The Organisation of the 
Building Industry and the Architect's Re- 
sponsibilities. Papers will be presented by 
Sir Thomas Bennett, K.B.E. [F] and Mr. 
D. Woodbine Parish, Past-President of the 
London Master Builders’ Association. 
Supplementary papers to open the discus- 
sion will be presented by Mr. A. G. Shep- 
pard Fidler [F], City Architect of Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. G. Grenfell Baines [A]. 

Following the practice of the last two 
years, the papers by Sir Thomas Bennett 
and Mr. Woodbine Parish will be printed 
and circulated beforehand to Conference 
members in order to leave abundant time 
for the discussions. Conference head- 
quarters will be at the Majestic Hotel. 

The hosts, the West Yorkshire Society 
of Architects, will welcome members at an 
informal reception at the Majestic Hotel 
on the first evening. The Conference Dinner 
on the last evening will also be held there. 
The meetings will take place in the Royal 
Hall where there will also be an exhibition 
of the work of local architects and schools. 
The Garden Party is to be at Harewood 
House, in the grounds of which the archi- 
tects of Yorkshire will play the architects 
of the Rest of England at cricket. The Civic 
Reception on the second evening will be at 
the Royal Hall. 

Yorkshire has abundant material for 
architectural tours. For those who wish to 
see housing there is a tour arranged by the 
City Architect of Leeds; for those who wish 
to see schools, a tour arranged by the 
West Riding County Architect. The histori- 
cally-minded can visit Newby Hall (Robert 
Adam) and places en route, or Fountains 
Abbey, Studley Royal and Ripon. Whole- 
day tours are to the Yorkshire dales and 
the City of York. 


Harrogate, the Pump Room and Royal Para 
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THE CHAIRMAN, having welcomed members 
on behalf of the President, who was unable 
to attend, said that unfortunately the 
Minister also could not be present, but 
that Dame Evelyn Sharpe, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, was representing him and 
would speak. The Minister had sent the 
following letter: 


‘My dear President, 


‘had been looking forward to making 
the opening speech at your Symposium on 
High Flats and I am therefore extremely 
[sorry that, as you already know, it will be 
impossible for me to come. The subject 
is one Of great importance for both 
ae housing and planning, and its significance 
will increase as the schemes for re- 
developing our cities and towns gather 
momentum. 

‘It is true that a symposium of this kind 

i cannot be expected to cover all the relevant 
Bi problems of planning, land use, traffic 
and the like. But a discussion in which 
architects, engineers, builders and students 
of social questions take part must bring 
under review a most useful body of infor- 
mation and perhaps suggest the way to 
some solutions of the architectural and 
social problems of building high flats. 

‘There are two points on this subject 
Miwhich specially interest me. The first 
telates to the schemes of mixed develop- 
ment of flats, houses and maisonettes, 
which have already been adopted and 
which show many advantages—in providing 
a variety of accommodation to meet the 
diverse needs of individual families, in 
securing a more attractive townscape and 
in making the most economic use of land 
ata given density. How the proportions of 
the mixture should be varied according to 
circumstances is a question on which your 
symposium should provoke valuable dis- 
cussion. 

‘The second point is the all-important 
one of costs. Many people are advocating 
the building of high flats: some because 
they want to save land, others because of 
the aesthetic opportunities which high 

flats offer. But building high is expensive. 
fi [hope that your discussion may be able to 
Si throw up some suggestions for reducing 

Costs. 

i ‘I shall look forward to receiving an 
account of your conclusions from Mr. 
Forshaw who, I understand, has been 
invited to sum up the papers and dis- 
cussion. 


‘With kind regards, 
“Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) DUNCAN SANDYS.’ 
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Dame Evelyn Sharpe said that the sym- 
posium was regarded by the Ministry as 
singularly well timed. Local authorities 
were now starting on a very large campaign 
of slum clearance, in the course of which 
they would have to build a number of 
flats, maisonettes and other dwellings in 
blocks, and possibly high blocks. She 
assumed that high dwellings were accept- 
able, as was the pattern of urban housing 
which high dwellings implied. But high 
dwellings were not necessarily accepted by 
the whole of the public. From the aesthetic 
point of view, however, high dwellings 
interspersed with low and middle-sized 
dwellings were a thing of beauty. There 
was nothing more appalling, more deaden- 
ing, in the urban landscape than a uniform 
mass of low buildings covering acres and 
acres. Dame Evelyn here referred to 
Osbert Sitwell’s book, Four Continents, 
which contained a chapter about towers. 
It was a lovely piece of writing and a 
most stimulating essay on the whole subject 
of towers. 

Dame Evelyn went on: I see that I am 
falling into the trap which perhaps besets 
architects in thinking that what matters is 
what it looks like. That is not what matters 
primarily in this question of building 
dwellings. Obviously what matters first is 
that people should have the sort of dwell- 
ings they want and the sort of dwellings 
which make for a good social and family 
life. Our Ministry believes that for families 
of small children dwellings near the ground 
—the cottage or maisonette—are the sort 
of home which is required, and the home 
which enables them to have the best sort 
of family life. But one of the things which 
we sometimes overlook is that less than 
half of the families in the country, according 
to the 1951 census, are families with 
children under the age of 16 years. Over 
half are young married couples without 
children, old people with grown-up children 
and single people, and it is plain that in 
the building of dwellings for the people of 
this country what is needed for the social 
pattern is real variety and a real mixture. 
Just as that is good for the urban scene so 
it is, it seems to me, the thing that matches 
the needs of the very varied family structure 
for which architects have to cater. 

Dame Evelyn said she hesitated to 
mention the word ‘density’, but, neverthe- 
less, she thought we could not escape from 
the fact that the redevelopment in our 
older cities would have to take place at a 
fairly high density, in view of the enormous 
problem of decentralising industry and the 
necessity for housing people where they 
wanted to be housed (and even then it 
would not be possible to rehouse all the 
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inhabitants of the cities within the city 
boundaries). She knew, she said—and she 
thought this might emerge in the papers— 
that one did not save as much land as 
some people thought by building in high 
blocks; nevertheless, there would have 
to be quite a proportion of dwellings built 
in high blocks if we were to avoid the 
ghastly uniformity of six or eight storeys 
over the whole scene. 

Dame Evelyn went on to deal with the 
question of the greater use of maisonettes, 
about which she said Mr. Forshaw had 
talked to her. He thought that the greater 
use of them in tall blocks, giving greater 
privacy and greater quiet, might do much 
to overcome the prejudice that existed in 
this country against flats. Mr. Forshaw 
thought we had a long way to go in this 
country before we found the best form of 
flat or dwelling in a block, and, said 
Dame Evelyn, I think that is true. Here, 
again, we seem to be very conservative, 
and when we build a flat we are a little apt 
to think of a cottage, squash it down into 
as small a space as possible and say, ‘There 
you are. It is a flat’. I am sure that out of 
this discussion there will emerge many 
ideas for designing dwellings in blocks in a 
way which will make them very much more 
attractive to the families who are to live 
in them. 

She went on: Perhaps the most important 
subject you are to discuss is that of cost. 
When I suggested that dwellings in high 
blocks might meet the needs of families 
without children, single people, and so 
forth, I meant to point out that that is 
only so if they are provided where they are 
wanted and at a price which compares 
with that of the cottage. This whole 
question of the cost of these flats is very 
puzzling to me and I hope that we shall 
get some illumination from the discussion 
about it. I am told that the cost of building 
accommodation in tall blocks of flats in 
this country is practically 50 per cent higher 
than providing equivalent accommodation 
in houses, and the difference, I am told, 
is not all accounted for by the extra cost 
of units of common access, amenities and 
additional structural requirements. At the 
same time I am told that it is different on 
the Continent, and that there comes a time 
when they are building abroad where they 
can find some point of height and a method 
of design at which dwellings in the tall 
block do not cost substantially more— 
perhaps not more at all—than the single 
dwelling on the ground. It is really a 
critical point. It is no good talking about 
the beauty of tall blocks or their suitability 
if they are cripplingly expensive. There is 
nothing more important than to find out 
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what is the truth about the cost. Do flats 
have to cost more? Is it true that some- 
how on the Continent they have found a 
point at which tall building is economic? 
If so, what do they do? What is the 
answer to this question of cost? 

Finally, said Dame Evelyn, I want once 
again to express the Minister’s thanks to 
the Royal Institute for arranging this 
conference at this time, and to say how 
much he looks forward to hearing from 
Mr. Forshaw an account of what comes 
out of it, and how much the Department 
look forward to finding, as a result, some 
answers to the questions which will assist 
us and, even more than us, the local 
authorities concerned in this problem of 
high flat building. 


The Chairman: I imagine that one of the 
reasons I have been asked to take the 
Chair is that I have from time to time given 
some encouragement to the development 
of tall building. I have also from time to 
time tried to dissuade people from carrying 
out tall building. That is not a matter of 
extreme impartiality nor is it a question of 
inconsistency. I think it comes from the 
two Acts of Parliament which I have to 
administer, the Building Act on the one 
hand, and the Planning Acts on the other. 
I think it would be a great pity if the 
Building Act prevented the development 
of techniques, and so far as the Building 
Act is concerned that is not the case in 
London in connection with tall buildings. 
With certain very important conditions, 
tall buildings can be built. There is quite a 
good deal to be said about that as you will 
hear from the papers later. 

On the other hand, when you come to 
the question of where the tall buildings 
should be built or, alternatively, how many 
tall buildings should be built or what their 
effect will be on the town or city, then I 
think that there are a great number of 
opinions which can be expressed, and some 
of them will be expressed today. It is 
because these problems are so very im- 
portant that this Symposium is of great 
value. What I hope it will do is to focus 
attention on the problems, to broaden the 
issue, to state all the pros and cons, and to 
give us all some rather firmer basis for 
judgement on this very important matter. 


H. J. WHITFIELD LEWIS [4], Principal 
Housing Architect to the London County 
Council. ‘The principles of mixed develop- 
ment, the ratio of tall to low buildings at 
varying densities, and the factors which 
decide the form of high flats. The effect of 
forms of heating on layout.’ 


MR. WHITFIELD LEWIS said that his contri- 
bution would be limited to experience in 
the L.C.C. Architect’s Department of the 
use of high blocks since 1950. This use of 
high blocks was part of a policy of mixed 
development first put forward in the 
Forshaw/Abercrombie plan for the County 
of London in 1943. 

This policy was based on the conception 
of balanced developments of high blocks, 
4-storey maisonettes and 2-storey houses, 
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so that—even at higher densities—the 
bigger families could be housed on or near 
the ground in dwellings with the advantage 
of a private garden. 

The broad sociological advantages of 
such a policy were obvious; the use of high 
blocks in contrast with low development 
gave variety and interest. Economically, the 
relative cheapness of the houses and 
maisonettes offset the higher cost per unit 
of the high blocks; the average cost per 
unit Over a given site was no more than if 
5- or 6-storey blocks were used throughout. 

Current subsidy arrangements did not 
favour the provision of a percentage of 
2-storey houses on high-density sites, but 
it was hoped that eventually the Govern- 
ment might give mixed development some 
practical encouragement. There was a need 
for the development of substantial sites of, 
say, over five acres if the advantages of 
high blocks and mixed development were 
to be fully realised. Small sites with only 
one or two blocks were contractually un- 
economical and difficult to integrate with 
surrounding development. 

Lansbury had marked the introduction 
of a form of mixed development but serious 
consideration of the use by the L.C.C. of 
1l-storey blocks had begun only in 1950 
on projects for some of the Roehampton 
sites. Here a factor in favour of some high 
buildings had been the problem of preserv- 
ing all that was good in the landscape of 
the area while developing at a density of 
100 persons per acre. 

Mr. Whitfield Lewis continued: Our 
first scheme using 11-storey blocks was the 
Ackroydon Estate (16:5 acres) which 
fronts on to Wimbledon Park Side. From 
the onset it was obvious that some form of 
‘point’ block sited in clearings among the 
60-ft. trees was the answer to both the 
landscape question and the maintenance of 
a density of 100 p.p.a. with houses and 
maisonettes. As this was the pilot scheme 
to establish new principles we trod warily 
and limited ourselves to four 11-storey 
point blocks containing about 30 per cent 
of the accommodation on the site. Our 
efforts were aimed at giving each flat in the 
block the best possible orientation and 
views over the surrounding open spaces, 
and the familiar T-form emerged with 
three flats per floor served by two stairs 
and two lifts in a central core open to the 
air on one side. 

We decided from the beginning that two 
lifts were a ‘must’ in 1l-storey blocks, 
mainly because of servicing and break- 
down. By stopping them at alternate floors, 
however, the service is speeded and some 
economy made. When one lift is tem- 
porarily out of action, tenants only have 
to walk up or down one floor. 

Since this block was designed the L.C.C. 
‘Means of Escape’ regulations have been 
modified to permit single-staircase build- 
ings of virtually unlimited height under 
certain conditions, the main one being that 
the enclosed staircase and lifts must dis- 
charge into an open hallway with ‘through’ 
ventilation. This means that a similar type 
of block could now be planned with only 
one staircase by rearrangement of the 





Point block, the Ackroydon Estate; London 
County Council 





Model of point block, the Alton Estate, 
Wandsworth; London County Council 


central core. This would make the block 
somewhat cheaper and cleaner in plan. 

This scheme still included over 40 per 
cent flats in 3-5-storey blocks and only 
4 per cent 2-storey houses, although we 
did manage 25 per cent of 4-storey maison- 
ettes. It proved to be economic, however, 
in spite of the rather high cost of the point 
blocks, and firmly established the mixed 
development idea for the Roehampton 
sites at least. We were never entirely happy 
about the space-heating solution in these 
blocks, which were so widely spaced on the 
site as to make central heating out of the 
question from the point of view of running 
costs to the tenant. However, gas space 
heating and electric water heating were 
accepted by the Council, it being found 
that solid fuel appliances with a multi- 
plicity of flues were out technically at that 
time. 

Next we began on the planning of the 
Portsmouth Road site, now known 4s 
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Alton Estate. Here we were faced with a 
more difficult problem. The site (of 25 
acres) sloped steeply and was _ heavily 


treed. There were some level terraces 
formed by the sites of the old mansions. 
Again ‘point’ blocks seemed obvious but 
at this stage we took some other important 
decisions. First, to increase the proportion 
of flats in the point blocks so as to cut out 
the need for any conventional 3- and 
5-storey flats; secondly, to increase con- 
siderably the percentage of 2-storey houses, 
and thirdly, to plan from the outset for an 
economic C.H. and H.W. system to serve 
at least the tall blocks. These decisions, 
together with the site conditions, had an 
immediate effect on the form of layout. 
Preliminary discussions with our heating 
consultant showed that 400 flats fairly 
closely grouped and served from a single 
boiler-house would keep running costs to 
the tenant down to the average of 10s. per 
week which was our brief from the Director 
of Housing. The existence of the wide 
expanse of Wimbledon Common across 
Portsmouth Road to the east indicated 
that the high blocks should be grouped 
down this side of the site where they would 
have the benefit of views over the Common 
and also across to Richmond Park over the 
tops of the houses and maisonettes. 

The layout includes ten 11-storey point 
blocks containing 57 per cent of the 
accommodation in 2- and 3-room flats, 
33 per cent 4-room 4-storey maisonettes 
and 10 per cent 2-storey terrace houses of 
4, 5 and 6 rooms. Preliminary cost 
analysis quickly showed that the large 
increase in the proportion of high flats 
meant that we had to produce a more 
economical point block than the prototype 
at Ackroydon. The first step was to increase 
the number of flats per floor served by the 
duplicate stairs and lifts. Four seemed 
reasonable in order not to increase the bulk 
of the building too much. I would say here 
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Model of maisonette 
block, Bentham Road, 
Hackney; London 
County Council 


that about 60 ft. on plan is about the 
maximum for 100-ft. high blocks if they 
are not to lose their ‘tower-like’ quality. 
At this point we were faced with another 
important decision; whether or not to use 
internal bathrooms and w.c.s. They made 
possible a wonderfully compact plan, 
reducing both the overall area of the flats 
and the amount of external wall, both of 
which help the C.H. system by reducing 
heat loss, and of course reduce cost also. 
We found that the cost of the necessary 
mechanical ventilation plant was not high 
and was more than offset by the other 
savings. Another advantage of this type of 
block is that the vertical circulation 
debouches into a completely enclosed 
central hallway which is warmed, and gives 
direct access to the four flats. Although it 
is possible to plan a single staircase version 
of this block, the necessity for the through- 
ventilated hallway robs the block of this 
amenity and so far we have decided against 
it. These blocks are under construction at 
Portsmouth Road and Trinity Road and 
some will be completed this year. 

The last major site in the Roehampton 
area is one of some 100 acres, between 
Roehampton Lane and Richmond Park. 
It has more variety of landscape character 
than the other sites, including a large open 
meadow of about twelve acres. We were 
anxious to maintain the policy of centrally 
heating the tall blocks and the layout shows 
two groups of 12-storey point blocks on 
the steeply-contoured portions of the site 
among the trees. We also felt that there 
should be a line of tall blocks on the 
highest part of the site overlooking the 
meadow, both from the point of view of 
creating a pocket of high density in order 
to keep this space while maintaining the 
density of 100 p.p.a., and also to give the 
maximum number of families the benefit of 
the magnificent prospect over the meadow 
and Richmond Park beyond. It was clear 









that architecturally a line of point blocks 
was not the answer here. In my view they 
only look really right when informally 
grouped among trees. We were already 
developing a narrow-fronted maisonette for 
use in Il-storey blocks on sites in the 
136 p.p.a. zone and there seemed to be a 
case for using it here at a somewhat lower 
density. 

Returning now to central heating, we 
found that the three groups of high blocks, 
totalling over 1,000 units, were still near 
enough together to give an economic 
scheme. They are fed from an oil-fired 
plant near the top end of the site. A ring 
main is used and provision has been made 
for schools and other community buildings 
to be served from this in due time. 

The percentage of the accommodation 
in the various types of block are: 35 per 
cent in 11-storey point blocks; 20 per cent 
in 1l-storey slab blocks; 35 per cent in 
4-storey maisonettes, and 10 per cent in 
houses. 

From the experience gained on the 
Roehampton sites we have drawn some 
broad conclusions :— 

(a) That point blocks, if they are to retain 
the tower characteristic, should not be 
more than about 60 ft. on plan for a height 
of 100 ft. and that they should have some 
breaks in plan to articulate the separate 
flats and emphasise the quality of height. 

(b) That they are best grouped informally 
in clearings among trees. This approach 
may be contrasted with the classic con- 
ception of isolated tall blocks used to close 
vistas or axes. 

(c) That in mixed development schemes 
the tall blocks can well be sited on the 
higher parts of the site in order to give 
them the maximum view over the lower 
buildings and to emphasise the height 
contrast. 

(d) That if an economic C.H. and H.W. 
scheme is aimed at it should serve about 
400 units reasonably closely grouped from 
one boiler-house and that the form of 
space heating must be decided before any 
realistic layout can be prepared. 

(e) That in terms of reduced floor area 
and run of external wall, the additional 
complication of internal bathrooms and 
w.c.s with mechanical ventilation is well 
worth while. In fact we have found that it 
pays even in 5-storey blocks with a similar 
plan arrangement. 
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Concurrently with the projects for the 
Roehampton sites we were working on 
schemes nearer the centre of the county in 
the 136 p.p.a. zone where the need for 
some open space within layouts plus some 
houses and maisonettes with gardens is 
perhaps even more acute. Few of these 
sites have any major landscape or topo- 
graphical features and in view of the higher 
density we turned more and more to 
developing economic forms of multi-storey 
slab block. The increasing popularity from 
the tenants’ point of view of the maisonettes 
in the 4-storey blocks already completed 
led us to develop this type for use in high 
blocks. The maisonette has several advan- 
tages over the conventional flat. Economy 
in capital cost usually forces us these days 
away from staircase access in multi-storey 
development towards balcony access with 
its better use of lifts and stairs. This trend 
can be seen clearly at Pimlico where the 
latest blocks are all balcony access. 
Maisonettes give the economy of balcony 
access with some of the advantages of 
staircase access flats in that the bedrooms 
can be located on both sides of the block 
without overlooking the access balcony. 
From the tenant research we have already 
carried out there is no doubt that the 
privacy of bedrooms on an upper floor is 
appreciated. Structurally, maisonettes lend 
themselves to simple economic solutions in 
that the span between the party walls is 
reasonable and the party walls can be load 


bearing. 
Their pilot scheme using 11-storey 
maisonette blocks, said Mr. Whitfield 


Lewis, was at Loughborough Road, Lam- 
beth, on a 38-acre site, and construction 
was well advanced. There were five blocks 
of maisonettes eleven storeys high, and 
some | 1-storey blocks of flats mainly con- 
taining 2-room units. There were a number 
of good trees and the final effect would be 
of tall blocks standing in parkland. 

Even at the density of 136 p.p.a. the use 
of these blocks had enabled them still to 
provide 8 per cent 2-storey houses and 
31 per cent 4-storey maisonettes. The 
maisonettes were of normal plan with 
living-room and kitchen on the lower level 
and two bedrooms with external bathroom 
and w.c. on the upper. The frontage was 
15 ft. 2 in. 

As the high blocks on this site could not 
be grouped sufficiently closely for central 
heating, the maisonettes had been planned 
for solid fuel space heating, using openable 
free-standing stoves. The maisonette had 
an advantage over the flat in that there are 
only five tiers of maisonettes vertically 
against ten flats, and this simplified the 
flue arrangement. 

Mr. Whitfield Lewis went on to say: As 
a pilot project using tall blocks of maison- 
ettes the scheme is successful and economic 
but we felt that there was scope for develop- 
ment on the lines of really narrow-fronted 
2-bedroom maisonettes with internal bath- 
rooms. A small group therefore began 
work and produced what now appears to 
be a very simple solution. The frontage is 
about 12 ft. 0 in. and the depth of block 
considerable. In fact it looked so deep on 
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the first plans that we were worried about 
daylighting and obtained committee auth- 
ority to build a ‘mock-up’ of a single 
maisonette on one of the other Roe- 
hampton sites where average lighting 
conditions, taking into account surround- 
ing buildings and trees, could be simulated. 
The ‘mock-up’ was a complete success 
from the daylighting aspect and when 
furnished by the group who designed it 
with contemporary pieces—all in the 
utility price range—very much impressed 
the committee members. 

The 12 ft. frontage maisonette has 
several advantages over the 15 ft. frontage 
type used at Loughborough Road. As with 
the ‘point’ blocks the internal bathrooms 
and w.c.s show a profit in terms of 
reduced external wall area. The deeper 
block is more stable structurally. From the 
point of view of high density mixed 
development the 20 per cent reduction in 
frontage is invaluable in opening up lay- 
outs and making it easier to plan the houses 
and maisonettes with their private gardens. 
It would not be possible to plan a flat of 
equivalent accommodation even in double 
the frontage without bedrooms on the 
access balcony. 

Mr. Whitfield Lewis said that the first 
scheme to use the new narrow-frontage 
maisonette was at Bentham Road, Hackney, 
a ten-acre site in the 136 p.p.a. zone in a 
heavily built-up area, and it showed how 
open a layout at this density could be. The 
high blocks stood free in their own open 
spaces, providing a welcome accent in an 
area of 2-storey Victorian cottages and 
5-storey blocks of flats. The scheme con- 
tains 55 per cent of the accommodation in 
the two tall blocks, 26 per cent in 4-storey 
maisonettes, 11 per cent in 2- and 3-storey 
flats of one and two rooms only, and 8 per 
cent in 2-storey houses. 

As the two high blocks included only 
210 units it was doubtful whether central 
heating could be provided economically, 
and therefore specially developed free- 
standing openable stoves with back boilers 
were used for space and water heating. A 
slightly modified form of the maisonette 
(12 ft. frontage) had been produced for the 
Roehampton Lane scheme, where there 
was central heating and hot water. 

Mr. Whitfield Lewis continued: On the 
general question of vertical circulation in 
blocks of this type the modified L.C.C. 
‘Means of Escape’ regulations I have 
already mentioned now permit single-stair- 
case blocks of a length only limited by 
amenity considerations and the need for 
meeting the conditions for lift subsidy. 
We are therefore planning with a single 
staircase and two lifts discharging into an 
open ‘through’ hallway somewhere near 
the centre of the block. As in the point 
blocks, the two lifts serve alternate floors. 
There are narrow balconies for secondary 
means of escape at the bedroom level of 
maisonettes above 42 ft. which also connect 
with the central hall. This makes a simple 
and economical arrangement and _ the 
vertical circulation gives a change of rhythm 
in the regular grid of the maisonette units 
themselves which is useful elevationally. 


The speaker said that of two further 
schemes in the 136 p.p.a. zone Using 
1l-storey narrow maisonette blocks the 
first was in Eugenia Road, Bermondsey, 
The area of the part of the site being 
worked on was about 17 acres. The 
4-storey maisonettes and 2-storey houses 
were sited in short terraces ‘end-on’ to the 
railway viaduct, to mitigate the effect of 
this as much as possible. Initially the pro. 
portion of 4- and 6-storey maisonettes was 
high, about 53 per cent, but when the 
future high blocks were included the 
percentages would be 1 1-storey maisonettes 
44, 4- and 6-storey maisonettes 40, and 
2-storey houses 4, the remainder being in 
3-storey flats. There was a good proportion 
of 4-storey maisonettes with gardens, and 
the tall blocks considerably opened up the 
layout. 

On the final scheme in Picton Street, 
Camberwell, they were working with a 
nominated contractor as a member of the 
design team. The 18-acre site was hope- 
lessly bitty and broken into by existing 
buildings, nevertheless a mixed develop- 
ment had been achieved with four 1 |-storey 
blocks of narrow-fronted maisonettes facing 
south or west and containing 47 per cent 
of the accommodation. There were 44 per 
cent 4-storey maisonettes, 5 per cent 
3-storey flats and 4 per cent houses. Both 
schemes had space heating and hot water 
from the type of free-standing stove already 
mentioned. 

Mr. Whitfield Lewis continued: There 
are one or two points I would like to make 
on the question of optimum height for tall 
blocks. You will have noted that so far we 
have limited ours to 11 or 12 storeys at 
about 110 ft. maximum height. But we 
have no prejudices about going higher; in 
fact an alternative scheme for 15-storey 
slab blocks was done for part of the big 
Roehampton scheme but they did not look 
right in this context. A sizeable site in the 
200 p.p.a. zone would probably call for 
15 or 16 storeys. 

One other problem is the possibility of 
appeal from adjoining owners against 
blocks of overall height greater than 100 ft. 
under Section 51 of the London Building 
Act. We had one such appeal on the 
Ackroydon project and lost the day, with 
the result that we had to chop three storeys 
off one of the point blocks! We have just 
had a further hearing on another site but 
the result is not yet out. Such problems 
become more acute when you are develop- 
ing in a piecemeal fashion instead of com- 
prehensively and show the need for large- 
scale planning and redevelopment. 

We have a fair amount of development 
using high blocks in construction, but over 
the next two years or so there will be a 
great deal more. We are always glad to 
make available to architects and others 
information on our successes and mistakes 
and also to show them the actual jobs. I 
am sure that today more than ever before 
it is necessary to share our experience in 
this way. We are confident that our 
experimental contract at Picton Street will 
mark a useful step forward in the technique 
of designing and building multi-storey flats. 
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Insurance Co. 


RONALD BRADBURY, Ph.D., 
A.M.T.P.I. [FJ], City Architect and 
Director of Housing for Liverpool. 
‘Some aspects of experience in the U.S.A. 
and their possible application in this 
country.’ 


LAST SPRING a deputation of the Liverpool 
Housing Committee, of which I was a 
member, visited the United States to study 
multi-storey housing developments. We 
went to see for ourselves just what living 
conditions were really like in American 
publicly aided multi-storey projects built at 
densities much higher than we at present 
envisaged for Liverpool. We concentrated 
our attention on New York because of the 
very vast schemes which the New York 
City Housing Authority has developed, as 
well as those built by the Insurance 
Companies. 

The New York City Housing Authority 
controls over 65,000 dwellings in 56 com- 
pleted projects. Thirteen thousand addi- 
tional dwellings were under construction in 
13 further schemes. Only a small percent- 
age were in low blocks, the great majority 
being flats in blocks 6 to 14 storeys high, 
with a few 17 storeys high. The average 
density of all the schemes completed was 
225 persons per acre. The highest density 
of any individual scheme was 497 persons 
per acre, and in this instance 22 per cent 
of the total area of the site was covered by 
buildings as against 17-5 per cent average 
for all the scheme. 

Most of the sites, particularly those on 
the Island of Manhattan, are rectangular in 
shape, bounded on all four sides by traffic 
roads; in other words, they occupy a whole 
block, or a series of blocks, from which all 
vehicular traffic is excluded. They are 
planned on the pedestrian precinct basis, 
the only traffic entering the site being 
vehicles whose ingress and egress can be 
controlled, as also their movement within 
the scheme. Trucks removing garbage or 
servicing the site only are allowed on to it 
and then must keep to special routes and 
move at a very slow speed. 

Dr. Bradbury said that when planning 
high-density central area schemes the 
possibility should be noted of keeping out 
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Above: Albany House, Brooklyn; New York City Housing Authority. 
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all normal vehicular traffic from the site, 
but making provision whereby refuse 
disposal and service vehicles could be let 
in to undertake their tasks at specific times 
and at slow speeds and in such a way as to 
minimise danger to inhabitants and par- 
ticularly children at play. 

Blocks of dwellings, said Dr. Bradbury, 
were either cruciform or of the slab block 
type, with perhaps projecting wings at front 
or rear according to aspect, thus adding 
architectural variety and enabling them to 
be linked together in L-shaped formations. 
The cruciform blocks might be of simple 
cross form or be joined to make double 
cruciform shapes. There were interesting 
variants in the form of tower blocks with 
as many as five projecting wings round a 
central staircase and lift core. 

A feature of the layouts was the tendency 
to distribute the blocks round the periphery 
of the site, leaving a generous open park 
space in the centre. Thus most of the 
dwellings would either look on to this 
open space or outwards over the adjoining 
lower properties. It surprised the deputa- 
tion to find so little feeling of being hemmed 
in or confined owing to this plan arrange- 
ment; one was always conscious of the 
large open space in the centre. ‘One really 
decent-sized open space is many times 
better than the same area split up into a 
number of small open spaces.’ These large 
open spaces were informally landscaped 
and everywhere there were fully equipped 
children’s playgrounds, although not much 
imagination had been shown in their 
design. 

Much more control was exercised over 
the open spaces than is common in this 
country. The New York City Housing 
Authority employed special officers to 
patrol their schemes to assist in the reduc- 
tion of vandalism. 

A point emerging from visits to these 
New York schemes was that where the 
heights of the blocks were varied the feeling 
of monotony and regimentation was very 
considerably reduced. 

The schemes were nearly always faced 
with the same rustic brick; a pleasant 
material in itself, but when it covered 
every facade its use became monotonous 








and tiresome; much more use of colour 
and variety in materials was necessary, for 
although there must be a harmony of 
materials in a high density scheme, achieved 
by the use of one dominant material for 
facing, changes of material texture and 
colour must be judiciously introduced to 
avoid monotony. 

Dr. Bradbury continued: We did not 
see any examples of balcony access. All 
flats were served off central halls with lifts 
and escape staircases. The usual arrange- 
ment is to have two lifts and a central 
staircase which acts as a fire escape forming 
the core. The lifts stop on alternate floors 
only. This ‘skip-floor’ arrangement is more 
or less a standard practice in low cost high 
rise schemes in the States. Its advantages 
are not only that it reserves a lift for each 
alternate set of floors but, in the event of 
the breakdown or repair of one of them, 
the tenants have only to walk up or down 
one floor to gain access to the second lift. 

A few notes now about the lifts them- 
selves. They are the last word in American 
elevator practice with self-levelling, self- 
opening and closing doors and so on. They 
seem to be absolutely fool-proof and 
entirely accident free. The push-button 
control arrangements are of the simplest 
possible kind. The cabs are of sheet steel 
with stove enamelled finishes in bright 
colours. The cabs are provided with hooks 
just below the roof of the cab to which 
canvas sheets can be quickly fixed when 
the lifts are being used for furniture or 
other things likely to damage the interior. 
This is a very sensible arrangement. 

The speed of the lifts is relatively slow, 
not more than 250 ft. per minute, despite 
the fact that America is noted for high- 
speed elevators. The officials concerned, 
however, pointed out that since the lifts 
were designed to stop on every other floor 
high rates of acceleration were unnecessary. 
High speeds were only useful where long 
runs of 20 to 30 floors non-stop were quite 
normal. 

It is in the arrangement of flats one to 
another in relation to the entrance hall and 
lifts that one notices the most marked 
difference from English practice. Taking 
the simple cruciform plan, there are two 
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flats in each leg of the cross so that the 
central lift and staircase core serves eight 
flats at each floor level. This is a very 
economical arrangement although it means 
that all the flats in each leg of the cross 
have only two outside walls. Thus, they 
are in a sense back to back, but this does 


not appear to have any major dis- 
advantages. The climate of New York is, of 
course, a very severe one. In the winter it 
can be much colder than in this country 
and during the summer months the heat is 
unbearable by British standards. One 
would expect, therefore, that the grouping 
of two flats in one leg of the cross would 
limit the passage of air through the flat 
during the hot summer months and 
therefore prove a serious disadvantage. 
However, it seems to work perfectly well 
and to the tenants’ satisfaction. There 
would appear to be no reason why it 
should not prove just as satisfactory in this 
country, since here there are seldom periods 
of prolonged heat with little air movement. 

Although most of the schemes we visited 
were planned with the bathrooms on 
external walls, we were particularly inter- 
ested in those which had internal bath- 
rooms. In the Dyckman houses for instance 
the bathrooms are planned internally, an 
arrangement which gives much more 
economical planning, for the bathrooms 
occupy space in the centre of the block of 
which it would be difficult otherwise to 
make full use. The w.c. is, of course, 
contained within the bathroom as is 
common in the U.S.A. The apartment is 
lit wholly artificially and is ventilated by a 
system incorporating extract vents in the 
walls which lead into ventilation ducts 
running the full height of the building. 
The duct is cleared of foul air by means of 
an electric extractor fan at the top. It is 
clear that the use of internal bathrooms 
would considerably reduce the cost of 
constructing multi-storey flats in this 
country by perhaps £100 or more as well 
as making possible more efficient planning 
arrangements within the flats themselves. 
Although initially prejudiced against any 
such internal bathrooms, we found that the 
apparent disadvantages of such bathrooms 
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Stuyvesant Town 


were more theoretical than real. Careful 
questioning of tenants failed to bring out 
any complaint of the air inside the flat 
being: fouled or made objectionable in any 
way. Indeed the general opinion of tenants 
was that, if anything, the air in the rest of 
the flat was kept purer as the result of such 
an arrangement and they did, in fact, prefer 
internal bathrooms. As a result of our visit 
we are now designing an initial experi- 
mental block in Liverpool incorporating 
internal bathrooms of the type we saw. 

The structural technique most in favour 
at the moment for low cost high rise 
housing developments in the U.S.A. is cast 
in situ reinforced concrete frame con- 
struction. A few blocks have been built 
experimentally in other parts of the U.S.A. 
using reinforced concrete box frames, but 
these have proved to be more costly. The 
deputation were surprised to find that 
timber shuttering was used, as one would 
have expected the Americans to have 
developed steel shuttering to a greater 
extent. Indeed, there was very little that 
was unusual or of very great interest in the 
general structural technique adopted. 

The external cladding was, as already 
indicated, generally of brickwork, standing 
on boot lintels, with a cavity behind and an 
inner leaf of hollow tiles or breeze blocks. 
Little or no attempt is apparently made to 
sound-proof the individual flats. No form 
of floating floor or other arrangement is 
introduced to minimise impact noises 
between the apartments on the various 
floors, and the partition walls between the 
apartments are normally only 3 in. thick, 
constructed either of breeze, hollow block, 
or some patent material, and plastered both 
sides. Apparently, despite the poor standard 
of sound insulation between the various 
tenancies, little difficulty is experienced. 
The problems of individual privacy and 
quietness do not seem to arise. 

As an economy measure, in many of the 
subsidised schemes which we visited it was 
unusual to find the ceilings plastered, the 
decorative finish consisting of paint applied 
to the underside of the floor slab. Although 
great care had obviously been taken in 
fixing the shuttering for casting the floor 





Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village, Manhattan. Built, owned and 
managed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The plan is of 


slab, the standard of finish to the ceilings 
in the cheaper rented dwellings did not 
compare at all favourably with our normal 
plaster finish. Walls were plastered with 
two coats. The floors in the lower rented 
schemes consisted of patent asbestos tiles 
or a similar type, but in the more expensive 
flats the floors were finished with wood 
blocks or parquet. 

The standard of sanitary equipment in 
the bathrooms of even the lowest rented 
flats was of a very high order. Baths are 
normally of white porcelain and are 
shorter and wider than in this country. The 
baths are made so that the sides and ends 
are solid and an integral part of the bath 
itself. Water-closet suites are all of the low- 
down variety. Shower equipment with 
generous tiling round the bath appeared to 
be the standard finish irrespective of rental 
level. In all cases the w.c. was in the bath- 
room and not in a separate apartment. A 
generous refrigerator is standard equipment 
in all flats. The sink units in the kitchen are 
all of a higher quality than we would 
normally use in our municipal schemes. 
The gas or electric cooker is fixed by the 
Housing Authority and maintained by 
them. Incidentally, the cost of gas and 
electricity is included in the rent and 
tenants may use just as much as they like! 

All the plumbing for waste water and 
soil is contained within ducts, as are the 
pipes for rain water from the roof. No 
plumbing or piping at all is placed on the 
exterior of the buildings, an arrangement 
which not only eliminates the dangers of 
freezing during the winter months but also 
gives the buildings a neat and tidy appear- 
ance. 

All the schemes are centrally heated and 
hot water for domestic use is also supplied 
from a central source. There are no solid 
fuel fires at all. In the schemes in the 
central parts of New York, particularly 
those in Manhattan, steam is bought com- 
mercially from a central supply company 
and provides the medium for operating the 
central low-pressure hot water heating 
system as well as domestic hot water. In 
the schemes in the suburban areas, how- 
ever, where steam cannot be piped from a 
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central supply, elaborate boiler-houses, or 
heat stations as they are called, have been 
built. These are very efficient and well 
equipped. 

The standard technique for refuse dis- 
posal is by means of an incinerator duct in 
the central core of the building which is 
used in common by all tenants of that floor. 
There is a hopper in the central assembly 
space in which the tenants place their 
household refuse, and at the base of the 
duct there is an open furnace into which 
the refuse falls and which is periodically 
ignited by the caretaking staff. This 
arrangement was the normal one in the 
schemes visited. Although it reduced the 
refuse to ashes, thereby minimising cartage, 
it involved considerable fire risk and was 
open to abuse by tenants. Certain types of 
refuse, such as bottles, fluff from carpets, 
etc., are dangerous and must not be placed 
in the hoppers; they may cause flaming up 
and throw-backs of flame and heat through 
the hoppers. There have been several quite 
serious accidents through the abuse of these 
incinerators and in some of the schemes 
visited the decoration of the walls above 
the hopper showed signs of charring. The 
New York Authority responsible for smoke 
abatement is, moreover, seriously con- 
cerned about the smoke nuisance which 
these incinerators cause and in some of the 
schemes we saw elaborate mechanical 
arrangements in use in an attempt to 
remove the carbon from the smoke before 
it is passed out of the incinerator flue. 

One aspect of American housing deserved 
attention, Dr. Bradbury said. In the 1930’s 
certain of the big insurance companies in 
the U.S.A. began to build large central 
housing developments as a financial invest- 
ment under special arrangements with the 
National Housing Authorities. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company had 
already built over 34,000 dwellings in New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Alexandria, Virginia, at a cost of about 
300,000,000 dollars, their best-known 
schemes in New York being Peter Cooper 
Village and Stuyvesant Town. Peter Cooper 
Village accommodated nearly 2,500 families 
in 21 15-storey blocks covering nearly a 
quarter of the area of the site. The adjoin- 
ing Stuyvesant Town consisted of 35 blocks, 
12 and 13 storeys high, containing 8,755 
dwellings, and covering about 25 per cent 
of the site, with shops and six big garages. 

The biggest development by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company was the 
Parkchester scheme in the Bronx, com- 
prising 58 blocks; 51 being between 7 to 
13 storeys high, the rest being lower. There 
were 12,272 apartments housing about 
45,000 persons; five multi-storey garages 
with a total capacity of some 3,500 and a 
tremendous heating plant. There were also 
a 2,000 capacity cinema and magnificent 
shopping centres with stores of a size found 
only in quite large towns in this country. 

The buildings covered 27-4 per cent of 
the land and had probably the highest 
population density of any similar projects 
in the world. Parkchester, with its net 
housing area of 130 acres, had a density of 
just over 300 persons per acre. 
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Dr. Bradbury said that to the deputation 
this scheme, with its terrifically high 
density, was frightening because it was so 
different from those seen before. But while 
one could not conceive of a development of 
this kind proving entirely satisfactory, yet 
it did cause one to wonder whether we 
were making the maximum use of our 
small stock of land available for re- 
development in our central areas. 

In Parkchester there was the same con- 
centration of open spaces, and the five 
main lungs of open space were quite 
pleasant and well laid out. 

The New York Life Insurance Company’s 
suburban scheme—Fresh Meadows, on 
Long Island—was a complete neighbour- 
hood planned much more on the lines of 
our own schemes. On its 174 acres there 
were 11,000 persons in 3,000 dwellings, or 
just over 60 persons per acre. There were 
many 2-storey cottages and 3-storey walk- 
up flats, with two 13-storey slab blocks 
forming a focus for the scheme. 

Dr. Bradbury concluded: One almost 
feels here that the pendulum has swung 
perhaps a little too far the other way. We 
came away from the U.S.A. with the feeling 
that it should be possible to develop new 
estates with a density midway between the 
60 of Fresh Meadows and the 340 persons 
of Parkchester which would provide good 
living conditions of a standard wholly 
acceptable in this country. 


FREDERICK GIBBERD, C.B.E., 
M.T.P.I. [F]. ‘High Flats in Medium- 
Sized Towns and Suburban Areas.’ 


A medium-size town I take to be one with 
a population of between fifty and a hundred 
thousand people. A suburban area I take 
to be a distinct residential area separate 
from the central area in a town of any size 
—what it is now fashionable to call a 
‘neighbourhood’. In areas such as these 
the land is not so expensive that a proper 
density cannot be provided. By a proper 
density I mean one that provides the 
most economical use of land for housing 
people in the manner most agreeable to 
them. 

When the area is developed on the 
principle of mixed development, my ex- 
perience is that between 70 and 80 per cent 
of the population like a 2-storey house 
with a private garden. The remainder are 
happy in some form of flat. This percentage 
coupled with economical planning gives a 
density of sixty to seventy people to the 
acre. This is a much greater density than is 
usual in suburban areas, but one that we 
must come to as our land is precious. 

Flats can be provided most economically 
in the form of simple staircase access blocks 
of load-bearing construction—such as 2- 
storey corner units and 3-storey blocks. 
They are also economical when placed 
over houses. But is it reasonable to place 
them in tall blocks which are admittedly 
more expensive? Of course, most architects 
like the idea. A tall building is a fascinating 
problem, but—I hate to say it—that they 
provide opportunities for architects to 
build monuments to themselves is not 





A view in Stuyvesant Town, New York 


sufficient justification for building tall flat 
blocks. 

However, there is a justification, .and 
like most truths, it is quite simple. It is this. 
The building of tall flat blocks gives more 
pleasure to more people. That means just 
what it says. It does not mean that I think 
we ought to make people want to live fuller 
lives, Or more integrated lives, or some 
other kind of life, but simply that if we 
build some of these tall tower blocks, more 
pleasure will be given to more people. 

The buildings will give more pleasure to 
those that are going to live in them. The 
higher the flat, the greater the demand for 
it. Take any speculative flat block. Identical 
flats do not obtain identical rents—on the 
contrary the higher the flat, the better the 
rent. If people are willing to pay more 
to live high up, then we come to the simple 
conclusion they prefer to live high up. Of 
course I am talking about small families, 
not large families with children. I believe 
that those who prefer flat life will always 
include a number who will get more 
pleasure from living high up. 


Mr. Gibberd went on to say that a tall 
block gave pleasure to those who lived 
within sight of it. It should be to a human 
scale and properly sited—no one wanted a 
tall building shooting up past his bedroom 
window. 

Large areas of nothing but 2-storey 
houses were dull. Mixed development 
enlivened them. Three- or four-storey blocks 
allowed the spaces to be larger and made 
possible a new kind of space; landscape or 
pavings could extend up to the building. 
Tall blocks introduced still greater variety 
and gave ‘punch’ to the design. Neverthe- 
less, very large blocks were undesirable as 
they transformed the area into a separate 
entity and the principle of mixed develop- 
ment was lost. 
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Tall blocks should be kept apart or they 
appeared as one large mass. By a tall block 
he meant one that was small in plan and 
taller than it was wide. The tower form 
could fit naturally into almost any kind of 
environment without killing it. One charm 
of the tall block in mixed development 
was that it gave surprise views. 

The first principle of siting a tall block 
was that it should be placed where its 
height gave value. It was pleasant to get a 
clear view of the full height from a distance 
from, say, a town main road. But it must 
not be on the axis of a main road. Mr. 
Gibberd continued: 

A tall block can make a dull site lively 
in appearance, but it is also very suitable 
for an interesting landscape site. This is 
for three reasons: it is small in area and 
therefore occupies the least amount of 
land; the landscape can extend to all its 
elevations; and the roads and services all 
lead to one concentrated point causing the 
least disturbance to the surface of the site 
and the plants growing on it. 

Quite apart from any question of the 
view from the road, the Harlow block was 
placed where it is to preserve the oak trees 
in which it is now set. After the sketch 
design had been approved, the block was 
staked out on the site and we moved it 
about so that we got a good relationship 
to the trees. 

Although it is valuable to get a clear 
view of part of the building, it is also 
desirable to keep the block in contact with 
other development. It is not a monument, 
but only one kind of dwelling which needs 
associating with other kinds of dwellings, 
which are just as important. 

With the tower form, there are not 
serious difficulties of over-shadowing that 
one may have with a long slab block. The 
building can be quite intimately related 
to the 2-storey houses and other small 
dwellings. 

The building will thus become part of 
the urban scene—part of an architectural 
composition. Sited in this way it can give 
such pleasures as one gets from walking 
through a small intimate close to turn the 
corner and be confronted with a tall block. 
One need not, of course, worry about other 
buildings obscuring the tower as partially 
blocked and truncated views all add to 
the pleasure of the scene. 

A particular préference of mine, which 
is by no means essential to the design, is 
to have a small local space at the foot of 
the tower. I do not like a building sur- 
rounded by open space and so always try 
to make some small local area where 
screen walls, a trellis and the pavings link 
the tower to the adjacent 3-storey block, 
and form small sheltered areas. 

If you are lucky enough to have a fairly 
large area to deal with, then obviously 
you will not place all the eggs in one basket. 
The blocks will be used to give a series of 
contrasts throughout the area—contrast of 
silhouette, contrast of space type and 
contrast of scale. 

Mr. Gibberd then went on to describe 
the use of tower blocks at Harlow New 
Town. These were to be, he said, 11 blocks 
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Point block and market square, Harlow New 
Town. Architect: Frederick Gibberd [F] 


accommodating some 400 dwellings out of 
a total of 24,000 dwellings. The number in 
tower blocks was infinitesimal but how 
important they were in the visual scene. 
So far one block had been built, a second 
was under construction and two others 
had been planned. They would form focal 
points seen obliquely from the main town 
roads and were sited close to pleasant 
landscape and in intimate contact with the 
adjacent housing. Some were adjacent to 
the neighbourhood centres; this was useful 
for tenants who were out a lot and used 
communal services. 

A block being built on the east side of 
the town centre was of twelve storeys, 
linked to one of three storeys. All the flats, 
except two on the ground floor, were single 
bedroom; there was a greater demand for 
these than for the bed-sitting-room type. 
The tower was placed off the centre line 
of roads. 


To those who like figures I would say 
that there are 46 flats (44 one bedroom, 
2 bed-sitting-rooms). The basic 1-bedroom 
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Perspective of point block at Snow Hill, Bath. 
Architects: Snailum, Huggins & Lefevre [F/A4] 
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Harlow, The Lawn. Frederick Gibberd [F] 
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Hackney. G. L. Downing and Frederick 
Gibberd [F] 


flat is 622 feet super. It is Wimpey ‘no-fines’ 
construction, the cost is £77,750. This 
works out at £2 8s. Id. a foot super. 

Tall blocks associated with minor centres 
can give a great deal of pleasure, providing 
that they are not too vast or too monu- 
mental in character. There is a little 
piazza at Guldheden formed by a hall and 
arow of small shops with flats over them. 
The block itself is outside the piazza, 
one end being linked to the junction of the 
two low buildings. A modest scheme, and 
how very effective it is. It staggers me that 
we do not do more of this sort of thing 
ourselves. 

There are two types of site that some- 
times occur in small towns which are 
appropriate for tall buildings. One is 
adjacent to a large open space such as a 
common, and the other is the steep site. 
One at Northfield by Sheppard Fidler is 
typical of the open site which is about 
36 acres and is developed at 174 dwellings 
to the acre, by houses, 3-storey blocks, 
and 8-storey blocks. 
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Harlow. Area 26. Frederick Gibberd [F] and 
Victor Hamnett [A] 
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Snow Hill, Bath. Snailum, Huggins and 

Lefevre [F/AA] 





Some typical plans of flats in point blocks 


A most interesting steep site scheme is 
that at Snow Hill, Bath, by Snailum, 
Huggins and Le Fevre. It is a slum clearance 
scheme on a very steep slope. The majority 
of the dwellings are in 4- and 5-storey 
blocks parallel with the contours, but a 
tall block of one-bedroom flats is placed 
in the heart of the scheme on the steepest 
slope. 

There is a rise of almost 10 feet across 
the block and so it is planned with entrance 
at two levels—road on the north and foot- 
path on the south. The building is of 
cellular reinforced concrete construction 
without beams and stanchions and is faced 
with 4 in. of Bath stone. 

My last two examples show the use of 
tall blocks in the reconstruction of com- 
paratively small self-contained sites. In the 
past, sites of this character have generally 
been developed with only one kind of 
building. 

A scheme by my cousin, Harry Gibberd, 
at Perry Bar, Birmingham, is of three and 
a half acres, developed to a density of 
32 dwellings. The tall block is eight floors 
and the rest either four or three. A square 
tower block is placed in a large rectangular 
close formed by the lower buildings, the 
tall block partially sub-dividing the space 
into smaller closes and generally acting as 
the pivot or fulcrum of the design. 

In a scheme at Gospel Oak by Powell & 
Moya the tall block is even more of a 
dominant. The site is three and a half acres 
developed by one 10-storey block of flats, 
in combination with 49 2-storey houses 
with small private gardens, the density 
being about 100 people to the acre. I think 


this density is a bit high for suburban areas; 
and for such areas the tower is generally 
preferable to the flat slab. However, a site 
like this is usually developed with 3- 
or 4storey flat blocks and here over 
half the population are given houses. It is 
an imaginative scheme. 


MARGARET WILLIS, B.A.,  Socio- 
logist, Architect’s Department, L.C.C. 
‘Living in High Flats.’ 


THE IDEA of living in high flats is often 
considered with alarm by many people, 
and frequently when they first move into a 
flat on an upper floor they say how nervous 
they are of the height. However, when I 
went round and interviewed some of these 
families who had already settled in I found 
that not only had they become accustomed 
to having their homes up in the air but the 
majority gave positive reasons for liking it 
that way and did not want to move lower. 
In fact, out of the 156 families interviewed 
who were living from six to twelve storeys 
up, about 90 per cent said that they would 
choose to live on a high floor rather than 
go lower if they were given the choice. 

The advantages of living high were given 
far more frequently than the disadvantages 
and the three main reasons were: the 
better air and healthier atmosphere; the 
greater quiet; and the view or outlook. 
Almost two-thirds of the people interviewed 
mentioned the advantage of the better air. 
In summer especially it was considered 
that the fresh air blowing into the flat was 
sweeter and more invigorating and there- 
fore more healthy. 

The greater quiet of an upper floor flat 
is in comparison with the lower floors 
where, especially in large blocks of flats, 
there is more disturbance and noise due to 
children playing and the constant coming 
and going of tradespeople and residents. 
In fact, among those people living on the 
lower floors, particularly the ground and 
first, this kind of noise was criticised the 
most. 

The view or outlook was given as the 
third most important advantage, especially 
by those people living in flats on a hilly 
well-treed site where the view was described 
by the tenants as ‘beautiful’, ‘marvellous’ 
and ‘glorious’, or in flats overlooking a 
notable view like the Thames. The least 
popular views were those looking across 
at other buildings of the same height or at 
factories, gasworks, etc., which though 
some distance off stood up from the 
surrounding area. People on the lower 
floors often say that, although they appre- 
ciate a lawn and flowers round the flats, 
they also like to be able to see people and 
traffic going by as usually their outlook is 
limited by the buildings and trees opposite. 

The fourth advantage of living high is 
the privacy it gives and the feeling of being 
on one’s own and not overlooked. About 
one in five of the people visited mentioned 
this advantage. In contrast, there are some 
women at home all day who would like 
to be sociable and friendly with neighbours 
but who find themselves very lonely and 
cut off in these high flats where they may 
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not see a neighbour for a week or more 
and where everyone uses the lift and few, 
if any, people pass the door or use the 
stairs. However, because of the desire of 
most people to keep themselves to them- 
selves the prevailing attitude to the size 
of the building they live in is one of 
indifference provided, they said, that they 
had privacy and there was good sound- 
proofing and they had nice neighbours. 

The other advantages of living high 
include the light and sunshine, the feeling 
of space and openness, and the greater 
cleanliness. By being cleaner the residents 
do not mean only less smoke and general 
dirt but perhaps more particularly less 
dust blowing into their homes from the 
fewer number of people living above them 
who shake their mats and dusters over the 
balcony. 

With all these advantages of living high 
it is perhaps surprising that not more 
than 12 per cent of the people living below 
the fifth floor wanted to move higher. 
This is in contrast to the 28 per cent of 
the people living above the fifth floor who 
would like to go even higher—the majority 
of them aiming for the top floor! (These 
people included about equal numbers of 
middle-aged and young adults but only 
one elderly person. Many more of the men 
would go higher if they could persuade 
their wives.) That so few people wanted 
to move from the lower floors if they were 
given a choice is in part due to the policy 
of putting medical cases and pensioners on 
the ground and first floors and those people 
with young children or who are allergic 
to heights on the intermediate floors. The 
residents on the second to fourth floors 
say that they are away from the worst of 
the noise yet at the same time they can 
walk up the stairs if the lift should be out 
of action. Perhaps most important of all 
they stress the advantage of a lower floor 
when there are young children in the 
family. 

Safety and convenience for young 
children are, in fact, the main reasons 
given by those families on the upper floors 
who want to move lower. (Two-thirds of 
all those wanting to go lower had children 
under seven, the remainder were either 
elderly people who found the stairs difficult 
or a few who did not like the height or 
using the lift.) There are a number of 
difficulties and dangers with children up to 
seven years in high flats. With a baby there 
is the awkwardness of getting the pram 
up and down. When the child is at the 
toddler age there is the worry of his 
climbing and falling out of windows, 
falling down the stairs and climbing on the 
access balcony; this last danger is parti- 
cularly important, as young children are 
often allowed to play on the access balcony 
and special attention should be given to 
the design of the balustrade. 

The private balcony of a flat is also 
popular as a place for play, more parti- 
cularly in summer-time, but as the mother 
usually wants to be able to see her children 
while she is working it is desirable to have 
the balcony either opening off the kitchen 
or to have a large glass panel between the 
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kitchen and living room so that the mother 
can see through to the balcony. To be 
useful either as a play or sitting area, for 
putting out the baby in the pram or as a 
substitute garden for those keen on growing 
things, a private balcony must be a good 
size, at least half recessed in high flats 
and with railings if possible for part of 
the front, to enable a child to see down 
below without climbing up. 

Up to seven years a child on an upper 
floor has to play indoors or be taken out 
by his mother, although after this age he 
is usually responsible enough to go down 
and play in the grounds on his own. 
Even so, playgrounds are often inadequate 
or—a very important point—not within 
sight of the mothers in the flats, while 
sometimes few effective measures have 
been taken to lessen the dangers of children 
getting into roads with traffic. 

Although not all parents with children 
under seven years want to move lower, 
more than half of them mentioned children 
as a disadvantage of living high, and with 
this evidence it is thought strongly advisable 
not to house families with young children 
above the third or fourth floor. 

The other disadvantages of living in high 
flats were mentioned by only a few people 
and included the noise made by the wind, 
draughts from vents, dust and soot, the 
cold as compared with lower down and 
the feeling that it was too high. 

There seems to be much less criticism of 
lifts in the newer flats visited recently. One 
explanation is the installation of two lifts 
either serving alternate floors in a ‘point 
block’ or either end of an access balcony 
in a ‘slab block’. No doubt, too, the 
mechanism of lifts has been improved and 
perhaps their misuse by children is also 
being lessened. Anyway, it does seem from 
people’s comments that the lift could be a 
major disadvantage of living high if it 
were to go out of action frequently, but 
that on the whole the few times that they 
had had to walk up and down did not 
justify any serious criticism. 

Although relatively few people mentioned 
the cold as a disadvantage of living high 
rather than lower, nevertheless the problem 
of heating generally was frequently raised 
during the investigations in winter. Where 
central heating had been installed 77 per 
cent, or more than three-quarters, preferred 
it to a coal fire, whereas where a gas fire 
was the sole means of heating the living 
room only 20 per cent preferred it to a 
coal fire. It is perhaps fair to point out 
that most of the people interviewed were 
at home all day and would find gas or 
electric space and water heating unecono- 
mical. The main criticism against central 
heating is thought to be that of the fixed 
charge on the rent, but these families who 
had central heating and constant hot water 
considered the extra money was well worth 
it. Generally speaking, the families who 
would occupy a 3- or 2-roomed flat can 
usually afford the higher rent to include 
heating and hot water because they have 
fewer family commitments. 

In conclusion it must be stressed that the 
popularity and success of high flats is to a 


large extent a responsibility of housing 
management as to the people who are 
selected to live in them. Judgment 0: these 
high flats in districts where they have not 
been built before will depend not only op 
their appearance but on the favourable or 
unfavourable comnftents of the residents. 
Bearing this in mind the following points 
are put forward: that the flats shouid not 
contain more than three rooms: that 
families with children under seven years 
should occupy the lower floors; and that 
wherever possible only those wanting to 
go high and who like the privacy and 
seclusion should be offered accommodation 
above the fifth floor. From the point of 
view of design it is desirable to provide 
good soundproofing, good lifts—preferably 
two—as near as possible unclimbable access 
balconies and landings, easy to clean 
windows, less open and draughty vents, a 
good sized private balcony and wherever 
economically possible central heating. 

Although these high flats can provide 
advantages in the way of better air, view, 
greater quiet and privacy for the people 
on the upper floors, nevertheless about 
two-thirds said that ideally they would 
like a ‘little house and a garden’, and an 
even greater proportion of the people on 
the lower floors said the same. However, 
many of these small families do realise 
that it is impossible for everyone to have a 
house and so they are accepting flat life 
instead and enjoying the advantages it has 
to offer. 


R. A. JENSEN, B.Arch., A.M.T.P.I. 
[F]. ‘High Flats and Higher Densities in 
Europe and the Metropolis.’ 


MAJOR JENSEN SAID high flats were not 
necessarily synonymous with high densities. 
There were instances where high flats had 
been adopted simply to secure a generous 
open space provision. But high flats with 
higher densities merited consideration and 
such a policy offered great opportunities for 
a better type of urban development. 

He believed that the nation’s planning 
policy had reached a critical stage. The 
Barlow Report and Abercrombie County 
Plan precepts had appeared to meet the 
needs of overcongested urban areas but 
conditions had changed. The absorption of 
agricultural land and its effect on food pro- 
duction, the difficulty of inducing industry 
to move to new development areas, the 
question of what to do with valuable central 
slum areas if the inhabitants became ‘over- 
spill’ and how slum redevelopment was to 
continue if this produced nowhere for sur- 
plus families to go, were all matters of 
fairly recent growth. Others that he felt 
should be considered were preservation ol 
the amenity value of the countryside, the 
revulsion felt by traditional urban dwellers 
at being uprooted and transferred to a rural 
‘no man’s land’ and destruction of the 
virile economic structure of cities. More- 
over, as regards London, the recent New 
Towns report and the Report on_ the 
Industrial Selection Scheme showed that 
the New and Expanded Towns could meet 
only a very small part of London’s re 
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Habichtsplatz, Hamburg. A 14-storey block in 
ahigh density development 


housing needs. An average of about 2,500 
families had been rehoused in each of 
London’s New Towns up to the end of last 
year and only two expanded areas had been 
approved to date. When we reflected that 
380,000 more people were to be ‘spilled out’ 
of London in the next twenty years the full 
seriousness of the problem and the inade- 
quacy of the present solution could be 
appreciated. 

Nor was there any sound justification for 
the present generally held belief in this 
country that a density of 200 persons per 
acre was the maximum acceptable. The 
Ministry of Housing itself in its booklet on 
urban densities gave 300 persons per acre, 
and the best and most enlightened work in 
Europe and the United States clearly indi- 
cated that densities of 300 persons per acre, 
in blocks of approximately 15 storeys in 
height, were practicable and desirable. 
Above 15 storeys the law of diminishing 
returns began to operate, below 15 storeys 
full advantage was not taken of lift installa- 
tions, structural repetition or of piled or 
other heavy foundations. 

Major Jensen said: In the half a million 
acres which will be required during the next 
twenty years for redevelopment plans, and 
at existing densities, this will mean housing 
about seven million people. Only half the 
total area would be devoted to residential 
requirements, which means the equivalent 
ofa density of approximately 30 persons per 
acre. As an extreme case of saving which 
might be achieved at 300 persons per acre, 
a total of 225,000 acres of the total of half 
a million could be preserved, and even at 
100 persons per acre 175,000 acres could be 
retained for agriculture. 

Major Jensen went on to deal with the 
question of the alleged higher cost of higher 
density, and quoted figures from the recent 
New Towns Report which showed that 
inclusive costs for land acquisition, house 
construction, sewerage works, main roads 
and water supply undertakings ranged from 
£3,000 per dwelling in Crawley to £4,700 in 
Bracknell, whereas in a typical metropolitan 
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borough the all-in cost of a 12-15 storey 
block was between £3,000 and £3,500 per 
dwelling, and there was every probability 
that these figures could be improved upon. 
The figures for the New Towns, Major 
Jensen said, of course were likely to cover 
apportionments for subsequent develop- 
ment and this cost would ultimately be 
spread; but against this one could set heavy 
additional costs of schools, shopping 
centres, administrative offices, police ser- 
vices, public cleansing and street lighting, 
not forgetting the cost of agriculture in the 
subsidies required for cultivation of mar- 
ginal land and food imports. 

Having thus briefly sketched the argu- 
ments—which, said Major Jensen, he felt 
were overwhelming—in the cause of higher 
densities in urban areas, he turned to 
consider in detail what was involved in the 
way of architectural and detail planning 
problems. 

The conditions to be satisfied, he said, 
were those generally to be applied in any 
form of housing. The higher the density the 
more difficult it became to satisfy these 
conditions, but fortunately we were able to 
benefit from the more advanced work of 
other countries in this sphere. He said: 
We are beginning to appreciate now the 
tremendous advantages of the ‘tower 
block’ in relation to higher densities and the 
example especially of Scandinavian coun- 
tries shows how fine a form of development 
this can be when carefully controlled and 
with a high standard of architectural design. 
The ‘slab block’ in all its forms leaves a 
great deal to be desired, especially that with 
the access balcony plan.The fact, too, that it 
creates an impression of enclosure and high 
ground coverage is an argument for looking 
for some alternative. In seeking this alter- 
native, the balance of all the desirable 
factors must be aimed at, but just as it is 
unreasonable for central urban areas to 
expect cottage development so is it equally 
unreasonable to expect 100 per cent 
planning conditions in all respects—a point 
that can be very clearly demonstrated by 
reference to the best civic pians of the past. 
In spite of the need for some compromise, 
however, it will be found that reasonably 
good and acceptable conditions of sun- 
lighting and other requirements are possible 
in the compact high density ‘tower block’ 
whilst at the same time satisfying other 
necessary prerequisites—particularly that 
of economics. 

Major Jensen went on: The question of 
structural techniques is fundamental to the 
whole proposition behind this symposium, 
but I believe that a completely satisfactory 
system embodying simplicity and speed in 
site erection together with economy, 
rigidity and flexibility in relation to plan- 
ning requirements has yet to be produced. 
The nearest practical approach to date is 
that employing hydraulic climbing shutter- 
ing as used in Scandinavia and elsewhere. 
This system is found, however, with the 
most skilled operation, to have disad- 
vantages, including maintenance of verti- 
cality and the need for dubbing out and wet 
plastering. 

There is on the other hand everything to 





12-storey block at Vallingby, Stockholm, with 
central stair 


be said for further development of the 
normal reinforced concrete column and 
beam structure which provides the greatest 
possible flexibility for planning; and a 
system of this type has been devised. 
Whilst the semi-aerated precast concrete 
block has solved some of the problems of 
heat insulation, these and other curtain wall 
systems, including plastics, metal sheeting, 
glass or rendered block have a number of 
drawbacks. The most promising answer 
still appears to be that of the self-finished 
precast concrete slab spanning between 
floor and ceiling as the outer leaf with an 
inner leaf in, for example, dry cellular 
plaster board units—which can also be used 
for internal partitioning and decorated 
direct. Concrete as an external finish is 
attractive and is produced economically 
and with minimum effort in a variety of 
forms, particularly in France and Scandi- 
navia; and we have a great deal to learn 
from these countries in commercial pre- 
casting techniques. 

The windows to high buildings always 
provide a problem all too seldom satis- 
factorily solved. There appears to be great 
promise in the use of sliding aluminium 
sashes which can easily be removed from 
inside the building for reglazing or cleaning 
and which need no periodical repainting or 
other maintenance. Alternatively there is 
the centre-hung hopper window which can 
be revolved through the full circle for 
cleaning or reglazing from within the 
building. Hitherto in this country we have 
shunned the idea of double glazing, but 
since daylight, especially in urban areas, is 
one of our most valuable commodities, 
window areas should be increased and heat 
loss reduced by double glazing. 

The planning of the ‘tower block’ can 
only be expected to produce an economic 
result if the expensive parts of the structure 
and equipment, namely staircase and lifts, 
are put to maximum use by giving access to 
the largest number of flats—other things 
being equal. The staircase costs approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the whole cost of 
the structure and about as much as all floor 
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construction in a typical staircase access 
block. Furthermore each lift installation 
can be estimated to cost £5,000 or more. It 
will therefore be realised that planning on 
the basis of one and a half to two flats per 
floor to each staircase or lift is hopelessly 
extravagant. The criterion to be aimed at, 
and one that is perfectly practicable, is 
between six to eight flats a floor served by 
a single staircase and if possible one 
reliable lift—although it may be wise to 
duplicate this provision. Secondary fire 
escape facilities could be provided by the 
use of pass doors between adjoining flats; 
one of the great advantages of the compact 
type of plan. 

Bye-laws in regard to means of escape and 
construction, said Major Jensen, were still 
needlessly onerous and restrictive and did 
not take into account advances in struc- 
tural standards, thus adding unnecessarily 
to cost. That they were unnecessary could 
be seen when one looked at Sweden. 
Further economies could be effected ‘in 
relation to stair and lift by prefabrication of 
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Left and above right: Sonder- 
marken, Copenhagen. A _ typical 
block with six flats per floor and 
access from single staircase. 

Right: Y-plan arrangement at 
Malmo, Sweden 


strings, treads and risers which can be 
handled by two men and by planning lift 
access at alternate half landing levels and 
eliminating access at first and top floors, 
thus permitting motor rooms to be accom- 
modated without the use of pent houses. 
This latter suggestion, however, must be 
accompanied by a revision of the Ministry 
of Housing ruling on subsidy and the 
recognition that flats can be served from 
half landings in order to qualify for the 
higher rate.’ 

The adoption of a form of open plan was 
also essential. Internal halls and corridors 
wasted an enormous amount of space in 
flats. Fire and escape requirements were 
not necessarily hampered by this type of 
planning and could be met in other ways. 
Internal bathrooms and w.c.s, ventilated 
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by the extremely compact and cheap shunt 
flue system, would also constitute an 
economy; while the benefits of the balcony 
could be obtained without the loss of useful 
area by the introduction of french doors and 
an outside balustrade to the living room. 
Of the more important elements in the 
design, foundations must not be forgotten, 
and while it seems that piling is probably 
the most satisfactory solution, with a much 
more profitable use of the piles in buildings 
between 10-15 storeys there is the intri- 
guing idea of buoyancy which is now being 
explored more fully. This, with the probable 
use of a monolithic concrete box, has the 
advantage of providing for boiler houses, 
tenant’s storage and workshops, etc., and 
may therefore repay in some respects the 
higher costs of excavation. It will certainly 
avoid the numerous excrescences on the 
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site and small ancillary buildings which 
destroy the value of surrounding open space. 

The shape of the ‘point block’ is naturally 
of considerable importance since only by 
the correct disposition of the flats, whilst 
satisfying the requirements of the maximum 
number per floor, will it be possible to 
ensure privacy and freedom from over- 
looking. It is also equally important that 
each flat should have no more than the 
necessary amount of external wall for 
reasons Of economy in construction and 
potential heat loss. This requirement has, 
however, to be reconciled with that of pro- 
viding the proper amount of daylight, 
sunlight and natural ventilation—which is 
not an insoluble problem if there is no 
insistence on the unnecessary idea of cross 
ventilation for every flat. 

Other factors which are particularly 
noticeable in many continental ‘tower 
blocks’ and ‘high flat’ buildings are, for 
example, the system of cross wall construc- 
tion in reinforced or plain concrete with 
high quality bonded-plywood formwork, 
which enables wallpapering to be applied 
direct without plaster. 

Major Jensen went on to list a number of 
points of planning and construction that he 
felt were important: namely, that electric, 
gas, water and heating meters, also tele- 
phone and radio relay junction boxes 
should be accessible from the public hall- 
way; that the dry chute still seemed the 
most suitable and economical means of 
refuse disposal, and that incineration could 
not be recommended; that dry risers should 
be allowed for; and that a_ naturally 
ventilated drying cubicle for laundry was 
desirable. He also mentioned various 
features of continental systems, such as the 
enclosed entrance lobby containing trades- 
men’s lockers which avoid the unnecessary 
use of lifts—often with intercommunica- 
tion telephone to flats and an electrically 
operated inner entrance door to exclude 
intruders; the economy of space by the 
fitting of showers instead of a long bath; 
loose pin hinges to doors and windows to 
allow of easy maintenance; and full pre- 
planning of all equipment and services to 
allow for speedy and easy site erection. 

He went on: Time forbids more than a 
passing reference to points which I hope 
will be more fully developed in other papers 
—the provision of play space for children; 
garden layout; central heating and hot 
water installations and the labour-saving kit- 
chen: tenants’ laundries, shopping facilities, 
day nurseries, clinics and other essential 
amenities; all of which must be regarded as 
of importance to a happy family environ- 
ment but which present no special problem. 

There is, too, the much wider question of 
subsidy structure which needs _recon- 
sideration in order to place proper stress on 
land acquisition cost in central areas: and 
to put costs of construction and grants on a 
similar basis to smaller housing. 

Major Jensen said he thought the impor- 
tance of modular planning and standardisa- 
tion could not be over-emphasised, nor 
could the need for pre-planning. On the 
first two matters there was an awakening 
interest but on the third we still lagged 
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behind. He thought this was less the fault 
of architects than of the Government 
departments, which would not delegate 
sufficient responsibility to qualified men, 
and to planning authorities who concerned 
themselves too much with detail and too 
little with principle. 

On the Continent and in the United 
States, he said, it was almost the universal 
custom to have all details complete before 
tenders were invited. He thought that if 
pre-planning was to be achieved, a full 
three-year programme, together with full 
devolution of technical responsibility, was 
essential. 

He concluded: If simultaneously con- 
tractors will take a greater advantage 
of technical equipment such as cranes, 
silos, batching plant, vibrating precasting 
machines, vacuum and autoclave concrete 
equipment and prefabrication techniques, 
all of which are available, and will stream- 
line their organisations to deal specifically 
with the special problems of high building 
—and if they can bring continued pressure 
to bear with a view to obtaining higher 
productivity—then I do not think it is 
unreasonable to expect flats in future 
costing not more than an average of £1,500 
net and let at a rent of approximately 30s. 
per week. 

That this is all possible of achievement is 
fully borne out by the experience of a 
number of continental countries where it 
has been shown conclusively that net costs 
of construction of these high blocks are 
little higher than the 3-storey terrace or 
small house. If we would take advantage of 
this experience, yielding as it does positive 
evidence as to the high standard of family 
life which can be achieved at higher 
densities, we can largely solve inter alia 
what today is one of our most urgent and 
intractable problems—slum clearance—a 
problem which is otherwise likely to remain 
with us for a long time to come. 


A. G. SHEPPARD FIDLER [F]. ‘General 
Architectural Problems Involved in the 
Use of High Flats in the Reconstruction 
of City Areas.’ 


MR. SHEPPARD FIDLER Said that in the past 
many British cities had been reluctant to 
accept the need of building high blocks of 
flats, but during the last 30 years, and 
especially since the war, the general 
acceptance of the planning of land use as 
an essential part of our activities had 
produced development plans for towns 
laying down residential densities which 
made the building of forms of dwelling 
other than houses a direct necessity. 

At most middle densities it was hardly 
necessary to build tall flats, and the present 
ideal of mixed development could be 
successfully accomplished with 2- and 
3-storey houses and flats and maisonettes 
of reasonable height. Only at really high 
densities was it necessary to include a high 
proportion of tall blocks. 

Mr. Sheppard Fidler continued: It is 
common experience that flats are more 
expensive and take longer to build than 
houses, and it is worth while looking at 





Tile Cross, Birmingham. 6-storey no-fines flats. 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler [F], City Architect. 
Illustrates the influence of site grouping on easy 
contract arrangement and use of mechanical aid 


this point of cost in a little more detail. 
The capital cost of building a 3-bedroom 
5-person house in a group of say 50, in 
an outlying district of a city, may be 
£1,500, including paths, fences, services 
and site works but excluding cost of land 
and roads. In a similar district, 6- or 8- 
storey flats with individual heating and 
other facilities, plus lifts, landscaping and 
access estate roads, cost in the region of 
£2,100. The difference in capital cost is 
therefore approximately £600 for each 
dwelling. This means roughly another 
8s. 9d. per week rent. 

But the actual rent charged is even 
higher than this figure suggests. The 
additional difference between rents for 
houses and for flats, quite apart from the 
cost of building, is due to the additional 
charges necessary for management and 
maintenance. Housing managers will all 
agree that management of flats produces 
far more problems than that of houses. 
In large blocks of flats management 
involves the lighting and cleaning of public 
staircases and halls, the provision of a 
caretaker and a flat for his family. 

The question of maintenance is also 
much more involved. For example, windows 
have to be made accessible for cleaning and 
painting from inside and the use of extra 
durable materials at heights might do 
much to reduce this factor. The open 
ground round the flats has also to be 
carefully maintained on a communal 
basis if it is to look well. Compare this 
with the case of a house where there is no 
management problem and, in the main, 
tenants look after their own gardens. 

In addition, cases arise where tenants of 
high blocks must pay twice (in rent and 
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Above: Model of the Holt Estate, Birmingham. Architects, Harry W. 


Weedon and Partners [F/A4A]. 


Right: Model of Redevelopment Unit No. 205, Ladywood, Birmingham. 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler [F], City Architect. A 12-storey block and 6- and 


4-storey maisonettes and flats 


rates) for their services. For example, 
where the Garchey system of refuse disposal 
is introduced in the flats, no rebate is 
normally made on charges for refuse 
collection. The tenants may also have to 
make an extra contribution for booster 
pumps where the normal water pressure 
is inadequate. Minor instances, due to 
legislation or precedent, may also arise, 
such as payment for installation and 
maintenance of services and lighting in 
estate drives where it is not expedient or 
desirable for these to be adopted as public 
highways. I need hardly say, in this con- 
nection, that there is the greatest value in 
detailed consultation with the Housing 
Manager and the Departments responsible 
for the services such as gas, water and 
electricity, before any development is 
planned. 

Mr. Sheppard Fidler asked, should we 
then endeavour to redevelop our central 
areas without really tall buildings? He 
thought we needed some tall blocks to play 
an effective part in redevelopment and 
especially in mixed development where 
variety in mass and outline of buildings 
groups, as well as variety of dwelling type, 
was an important element in the creation 
of really vital living areas. At all costs the 
creation of a new dullness must be avoided, 
a new mediocrity like the old outworn 
buildings now being replaced with such 
expense of money and effort. Real variety 
in height of buildings could help as much 
as the provision of ‘open’ planning and 
landscape. There was of course no absolute 
density. Where an area of redevelopment 
was zoned at, say, 120 persons per net 
acre, it was often necessary to build to 
much higher densities on certain sites or 
units in order to keep a general balance. 

In towns, man-made features such as 
important roads, canals, railways and, in 
particular, the existing pattern of under- 
ground services, exercised the same control 
on planning design as natural features in 
the country. It was very important to site 
tall buildings correctly and he suggested a 
few situations in which they might effec- 
tively and satisfactorily be placed. Really 
tall blocks could be effectively sited 
adjoining an area on which no building 
can take place, such as:— 

(a) A river; (6) a reservoir, with some 
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amenity of landscape; (c) existing park or 
open space; (d) a major arterial road. 

In such cases the flats borrowed a token 
amount of open space, light and air from 
the open space adjacent to them although, 
of course, the open space was not neces- 
sarily counted in open-space requirements. 

Tall blocks could also have special 
significance in a scheme as a landmark, 
usually on high ground, and _ individual 
tall flats might also have significance as a 
symbol representing the aspirations of the 
people of our age and time to rebuild ina 
worthier way than the old. High towers 
always provided a visual relief in a pre- 
dominantly horizontal scene, and this was 
true of towers and flats. 

In redevelopment areas large tall blocks 
could be effectively sited near existing 
main services, especially main sewers. 
Underground services in redevelopment 
areas were generally in good condition 
and might save £150 per dwelling, or the 
equivalent of cost of site works on an 
outlying estate developed with 20 dwellings 
per acre. They also had value where cost 
of land was very high and the special 
subsidies for expensive sites were obtainable. 

In siting tall blocks, Mr. Sheppard Fidler 
continued, it is important to place them 
so that their overshadowing effect on other 
buildings is reduced as far as possible, 
and tower blocks have advantages over 
slab blocks in this important respect. 
Further, when central heating is applied 
to tall blocks in a scheme where lower 
buildings are fitted with open fires, it is 
necessary to have regard to the possibility 
of nuisance from drifting fumes or smoke. 

The function of high blocks in redevelop- 

ment areas may be summarised as follows: 
1. To reduce overspill, especially during 
the early stages of redevelopment, when 
they simplify the clearance of the next 
redevelopment unit. Although, ideally, 
large areas should be used for redevelop- 
ment it is sometimes necessary to build 
very close behind the demolition gangs, 
and high blocks may be of value in con- 
centrating many people on a small site. 
2. To concentrate accommodation for 
households not requiring private gardens, 
or wishing to be in easy contact with the 
ground, e.g. single persons, young married 
couples and childless couples. 





3. To make open planning at high density 
possible. 

On the advantages and disadvantages of 
building high flats in slab blocks or in 


towers, Mr. Sheppard Fidler felt that 
point blocks were to be preferred, com- 
bined with lower blocks of maisonettes and 
flats rather than an all-over pattern of tall 
slab blocks. Slab blocks could have an 
overpowering effect on residents and they 
required to be sited very wide apart in 
order to give reasonable light and _ air. 
Their repetition enclosed the view too 
completely, making it almost impossible 
to avoid a sense of crowding of archi- 
tectural units. In point blocks, too, a con- 
siderable variety of plan shape and arrange- 
ment of units could be made, such as the 
‘Y’ and double ‘Y’ and the staggered 
coupled towers as at Bellahoj, Copenhagen. 

Mr. Sheppard Fidler continued: Re- 
turning to the question of costs, although 
the other factors mentioned are important 
in determining the levels of rents to be 
charged, the initial cost of the buildings 
themselves is obviously the first considera- 
tion. The great difference in basic cost of 
providing accommodation of similar size 
in a block of flats and in a 2-storey 
house has never, to my knowledge, been 
analysed and explained to the satisfaction 
of architects engaged on housing. Obviously 
framed buildings are more expensive than 
those of load-bearing construction; lifts 
and staircases and halls are also expensive 
items, but there is still a hidden factor *X° 
which needs explanation. It may, at 
present, have something to do with the 
physical difficulty of building at great 
heights, even with the aid of tower cranes, 
for extra care is needed on the part of the 
workmen, who are much more exposed to 
the weather and are always conscious of 
the ‘big drop’. Perhaps the force of this 
argument may become less as experience 
is gained in building high above the 
ground. 

Factors which influence the capital cost 
of tall blocks are the number of blocks 
used in a scheme and their grouping or 
arrangement on the site. Obviously the 
grouping will assist the use of mechanical 
building; for example, tower cranes and 
the use of dry panel finishes for both 
interior and exterior work. Grouping also 
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helps to make more economic the provision 
of services such as the Garchey system. 

The selection of plan type is also im- 
portant in order to reduce the amount of 
vertic:! and horizontal circulation inside 
the blocks. In this matter the use of the 
short access balcony, the double ‘scissor’ 
stair and the double banking of flats all 
have their uses. The repetition of plan 
types for individual flats is also an im- 
portant factor in the capital cost of a 
scheme. The standardisation of accom- 
modation vitally affects the speed of 
erection and of finish of flats. The contri- 
bution from modular co-ordination towards 
rational building is still in its robust 
infancy and we may confidently expect it 
to have a beneficial influence on costs as 
its acceptance by the industry grows. 

I do not believe that basic repetition 
over a limited range is necessarily mono- 
tonous. I have just prepared designs for 
some standard flats in reinforced concrete 
frame which can be composed into point 
blocks giving three different block plans, 
each with unlimited variation of external 
cladding, balconies and other features. 

Quite obviously the height of buildings 
and the choice of structural system can 
vitally affect the cost of a scheme and my 
experience shows that, in general, founda- 
tion costs per dwelling are unaffected by 
height increases and in some cases can 
actually decrease as the building becomes 
taller. My experience tends to show that, 
building in steel frame, after seven floors 
the cost of building increases as each floor 
is added because the amount of steel 
required and cost of fabrication are greater. 
The same rule seems to hold good for 
reinforced concrete structures, except that 
the costs increase after eight floors in this 
case. In Birmingham we now have 8- 
storey flats under construction which cost 
no more per flat than a similar block of 
six storeys in height. 

The cost of services also sometimes 
increases in really high buildings; for 
example, booster pumps may be necessary 
to obtain a reasonable water pressure in 
the top flats for domestic purposes, and 
special pumps and storage tanks may be 
required for fire fighting. 

In this connection it is worth noting 
that two large schemes in Birmingham both 
have the Garchey system of refuse disposal. 
The installation is excellent but expensive 
to instal and can only be considered 
economic where there is a considerable 
concentration of flats. At Duddeston and 
Nechells there are 396 flats on 8-2 acres, 
and at Aston Reservoir 216 flats on 
7-6 acres. It should be noted that the 
Quarry Hill flats scheme at Leeds con- 
tained 938 flats. The rent equivalent for 
Garchey is said to be Is. 5d. a week for 
each dwelling. It appears that in most of 
the tall blocks of flats in London reliance 
is placed on the chute system of refuse 
disposal or a system by which tenants 
carry their binettes to the lift and deposit 
rubbish in the main bins at ground level. 

The report, ‘Living in Flats’, describes 
various problems and difficulties raised by 
the concentration of flat dwellings, such as 
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the storage of prams and bicycles, the 
provision of garages and the arrangement 
of facilities for washing and drying clothes. 
The increased number of cars in a city like 
Birmingham is bound to influence the 
design and cost of future redevelopment 
schemes. 

Of first importance, too, is the problem 
of the treatment of ground space which is 
left open round blocks of flats. The open 
sweep of grass with trees, the ‘landscaping 
in a park’, is obviously the ideal, but this 
achievement in redevelopment areas, parti- 
cularly in industrial cities with atmospheric 
pollution, is extremely difficult. But the 
problem must be faced and met if schemes 
are to benefit from a true spatial approach 
in design. More use should be made of 
paved areas if these can be situated 
strategically in relation to blocks so that 
they do not act as reflectors for the sound 
of children playing below. 

The introduction of Tenants’ Rooms, a 
few shops, building for a doctors’ group 
practice, and so on in a high density scheme 
can give a general interest and liveliness to 
the whole area. 

I think it is generally agreed that it is 
better to group the smaller dwelling units 
in multi-storey flat blocks, i.e. bed recess, 
1- and 2-bedroom types. This arrangement, 
though desirable, is also expensive from 
the point of view of equipment, as even the 
smallest family unit requires the usual 
services provided in a dwelling. 

Families with young children obviously 
wish to live nearer to the ground and I 
welcome the use of the maisonette as an 
acceptable compromise between the 2- 
storey house and the flat. Indeed, I think 
the most successful scheme of redevelop- 
ment can be of interest aesthetically, giving 
all the variety in skyline and mass required, 
and if a proportion of private gardens is 
arranged for those families living in 
maisonettes the heavy cost of maintaining 
public open space is reduced. 

Mr. Sheppard Fidler ended his address 
by saying that he considered that some tall 
blocks of flats were desirable, even if not 
strictly necessary in the redevelopment of 
central areas of our cities. Their great cost, 
however, was a serious deterrent to their 
use. It was said that in Antwerp it was 
cheaper to build a flat than a house of 
comparable size and he believed it was 
true to say that the difference in construc- 
tion costs between a house and a flat was 
much less on the Continent than over here. 
Huge schemes of reconstruction lay ahead 
of us and it was vitally urgent that we 
should investigate and study this problem 
of cost differential without delay. 


K. R. LACK [A], Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. ‘Fire Protection 
in High Flats.’ 


MR. LACK said that the safeguarding of 
life was the first essential of fire protection 
in residential buildings. In high buildings 
the time needed for escape made the usual 
conception of mass evacuation of occupants 
hardly tenable. The building should there- 
fore be so designed that occupants of upper 


floors did not need to leave when there 
was a fire below them. 

This new conception was governed by 
three inter-related principles: a structure 
designed to limit the spread of fire; the 
occupants of a danger zone must be able 
to escape from it; the fire service must be 
able to deal with a fire expeditiously. In 
stating these principles, he was considering 
buildings of ten storeys because this was 
approximately the maximum at which fire 
fighting from outside was practicable. 

Mr. Lack continued: In order to limit 
the spread of fire a building should be 
designed in the form of a series of cells 
enclosed by walls and floors having a fire 
resistance capable of restraining any fire 
occurring within the cell. 

In residential buildings, the dwelling 
units themselves, whether they are flats or 
maisonettes, provide a natural basis for 
cellular design. Each dwelling unit can be 
made into a separate cell. In addition, the 
main staircases and the lifts, if they are 
fully enclosed, will form separate vertical 
cells extending from top to bottom of the 
building. 

The degree of fire resistance necessary 
to prevent penetration by fire of any wall 
or floor of a cell is related to the fire load, 
i.e. the amount of combustible material 
present in the building per square foot of 
floor area. For domestic buildings, the 
Fire Grading of Buildings Committee 
showed that a fire resistance of one hour 
is sufficient for the purpose. In high flats, 
therefore, the floors and walls separating 
dwellings from one another and from 
common halls or passages, and the wall 
enclosing the main stairs should have a 
fire resistance of not less than one hour. 
In order to prevent collapse of the building 
during a fire all parts of the main structural 
frame should also be designed with a fire 
resistance of one hour. 

In each cell, however, certain compli- 
cations are bound to arise because of the 
necessity to pierce the enclosing walls to 
provide doors and windows. 

On the question of windows Mr. Lack 
said that the customary spacing between 
high blocks of flats was likely to avoid the 
risk of fire spreading from block to block. 
But fire might spread from floor to floor 
via the windows. It was a common assump- 
tion that a shallow panel of walling between 
the sills of windows and the heads of those 
below would prevent this. While it seemed 
that the fire resistance of this panei need 
be at least no greater than that of the 
floor it adjoined, this question merited 
further investigation. 

The walls of cells formed by flats required 
a fire resistance of one hour, but it was 
expensive and cumbersome to provide 
entrance and staircase doors with a greater 
fire resistance than half an hour. But there 
would always be two doors between a flat 
and a fire in another flat—the entrance 
door and the staircase door—and these 
aggregated one hour. However, doors 
were liable to be opened and it was 
reasonable therefore to suggest that 
common halls should be permanently 
cross-ventilated. 
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On the question of combustible materials, 
Mr. Lack said: It is, of course, a sine qua 
non of fire resistance requirements that 
elements of structure which have to resist 
the effects of a complete burn-out of the 
contents of a building should themselves 
be non-combustible. In high flats, therefore, 
those elements of structure which need 
one hour’s fire resistance to prevent collapse 
or to contain a fire within a cell should be 
non-combustible. 

Apart from this, the use of combustible 
materials increases the severity of a fire 
and, if used in the form of wall or ceiling 
linings, greatly increases the rate of spread 
of fire. For these reasons they should 
generally not be used in any part of a 
building over about ten storeys in height. 

A possible exception might be made to 
this rule in the case of maisonette staircases. 
If there is a secondary means of escape 
from the upper floors without necessarily 
Passing up the maisonette stairs, a timber 
staircase would create no great hazard. 
The intermediate maisonette floors should 
be non-combustible and, I would add, 
should have one hour’s fire resistance. 

Combustible floor finishes contribute 
little or nothing to spread and severity of 
fire and need not be banned, except on 
main escape routes. 

On means of escape Mr. Lack said that 
in blocks designed as cells to limit the 
spread of fire, escape should be from a 
floor that is threatened to one that was not. 
He continued: 

Requirements for means of escape can 
be modified where floors are within reach 
of rescue appliances. For the 50-ft. escape 
ladder, a height of 42ft. from ground 
level to floor level is generally accepted as 
the maximum height for rescue. Where a 
100-ft. fire tower is available rescue up to 
80 ft. from continuous open balconies might 
be possible, but as the buildings I have in 
mind will have floors much in excess of these 
heights, rescue from them, in the normal 
way, will be out of the question. 

There are three main categories of risk 
to be analysed :— 


(1) The risk that persons may be trapped 
by a fire which starts in their own 
dwelling. 

(2) The risk that a fire might break out 
of one dwelling and block the hori- 
zontal escape routes to staircases from 
other dwellings on the same floor. 

(3) The risk that a fire might break into 
a staircase enclosure and block the 
vertical escape route from floor to 
floor. 


I shall deal with these three aspects 
separately. 

First, there is always some risk that a 
fire breaking out in a living room or 
kitchen of a dwelling will cut off the escape 
route from the bedrooms to the entrance 
door of the dwelling. This risk is greatest 
in maisonettes, because fire naturally rises, 
and in flats which have bedrooms entered 
off the living room, with no through 
passage linking bedrooms directly with the 
door leading out of the flat. 

It has become customary to assume 
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that flats with a through passage giving 
access from all bedrooms direct to the 
entrance door are safe at any height with- 
out a secondary exit from the bedrooms. 
This assumption is open to challenge but 
only a statistical survey of fires in flats 
could prove it. 

In maisonettes, however, and in flats 
which have no through passage, there is 
no doubt that there should be a secondary 
way out from the bedroom section on all 
floors above maximum rescue height. 
Linking balconies between dwellings might 
be accepted as an economical method of 
satisfying this requirement. The two occu- 
pancies could be separated by a door 
across the balcony with a latch operated 
by a break glass release mechanism. 
There is, of course, the risk that the 
occupants of the adjoining dwelling might 
be out when a fire occurs. This would not 
be a serious matter if the doors or windows 
which open on to the escape balconies 
were fitted with latches which could be 
opened from outside after breaking a 
pane of glass. The dwelling entrance doors 
should have ‘Yale’ latches rather than 
mortise locks, so that anyone breaking in 
through a window in emergency will be 
able to get away. If this solution is not 
accepted, the alternative would seem to 
be to design the dwellings with balcony 
approach and provide access from bedrooms 
to balcony. 

Second is the risk that a horizontal 
escape route may be attacked by fire. 
Dwellings approached through an internal 
hall will present a different problem from 
those approached by an open balcony, 
and both must be considered separately. 

The ‘golden rule’ in designing means of 
escape is that there should be alternative 
ways out from any part of a building, and 
these should, as far as possible, be in 
opposite directions. Taking any upper 
floor, this means that ideally there should 
be at least two staircases placed at opposite 
ends of a building. The value of this is 
evident where the horizontal escape pas- 
sages are of considerable length. But 
where a small number of dwellings are 
entered from a compact common main 
hall, as in a ‘point’ block, the two stair- 
cases would necessarily be so close together 
that the second stair would contribute 
little to safety. I have already suggested 
that the common halls between staircases 
and dwellings should be permanently cross 
ventilated. If the dwelling entrance doors 
are at no great distance from the staircase, 
I would suggest that one staircase would 
provide adequate safety against the risk 
that a horizontal escape route might be 
blocked by fire or smoke. 

Where dwellings are entered from an 
open balcony there is virtually no risk that 
fire in one dwelling will threaten another 
alongside it. If the under-window panels 
have a sufficient measure of fire resistance 
to protect persons passing along the 
balcony, and the distance from the furthest 
flat to the staircase does not exceed say 
80 ft., it would again seem that one stair- 
case would provide adequate safety against 
the risk of persons being trapped onany floor. 


Finally, there is the risk that fire might 
enter a main staircase and cut off the 
escape route from one floor to another, 
At least two stairs are normally provided 
to meet this contingency, on the grounds 
that both would not be attacked by fire at 
the same time. But where stairs have to be 
close together, as they so often must be in 
dwellings approached through a common 
main hall, this argument is not convincing, 
It would seem that if stairs cannot be 
widely separated, then there is no point in 
providing two staircases. 

Is this a dangerous thesis? 

I have already advanced the proposition, 
so far as horizontal escape is concerned, 
that one staircase would be satisfactory 
under certain conditions. One of these 
conditions was that the staircase should 
be entered from a cross-ventilated hall or 
from an open balcony. The subdivision of 
the building into cells will provide a double 
cut-off between any fire which might start 
in a dwelling and the escape staircase, 
The cross-ventilated lobby or open balcony 
should then eliminate the risk that a fire 
exceptionally breaking out of a dwelling 
would attack the staircase. Under these 
circumstances, I suggest that a single 
staircase would provide adequate safety. 

It is the first duty of the Fire Brigade 
when it arrives to make sure that no life 
is in danger. If it is, then rescue must 
come first. But if the principles previously 
discussed are followed rescue should 
seldom be necessary, and the fire-fighters 
can the quicker get on with the job of 
putting out the fire. 

Speed is the essence of the matter and 
there must be convenient facilities for 
calling the Brigade, easy approaches for 
Brigade appliances, and facilities for con- 
necting up to wet or dry risers at every 
floor. At least one lift should be provided 
with a cut-out switch to enable the firemen 
to take control. 

It is of the utmost importance that water 
mains, and their supply tanks if wet mains 
are used, should not be damaged in a fire. 
Tank rooms should therefore be adequately 
protected and mains should preferably be 
carried up within a staircase enclosure. 

In conclusion Mr. Lack said that while 
his theories were arguable and our ex- 
perience of high flats limited, he felt we 
could assess the risks and make provision 
to meet them. But he felt it was essential 
that tenants should receive instruction on 
what they were to do in an emergency. 


A. W. CLEEVE BARR [A], Senior 
Architect (Development), Architect’s 
Department, L.C.C. ‘The Detailed Design 
of High Flats and the Effect of Services 
on Design.’ 


MR. CLEEVE BARR said that he thought his 
paper would more appropriately have been 
headed ‘Holes’, since an account of the 
effect of services on detailed design, to 
which owing to limited time he must 
confine himself, largely resolved itself into 
leaving an adequate number of holes of 
the right size in the right places. 
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It was most important that the extent of 
these holes should be fully realised before 
the form of structure was decided on, and 
there waS a strong case on economic 
grounds for a service core with a vertical 
single duct serving one or more dwellings. 
The L.C.C. had at no time in their work 
on high flats and maisonettes found any 
need for a deep floor thickness to contain 
horizontal services, as in multi-storey or 
schoo! design. In the case of a block of 
maisonettes the length of most individual 
services and of individual flues was half a 
storey height more on average per dwelling 
than in a block of flats of equal height, but 
there were other economic advantages to 
maisonettes which offset this. 

In a typical 11l-storey slab block of 
maisonettes at Bentham Road, Hackney, 
there were the following ‘holes’ in a central 
place: first, the public staircase enclosed 
with fire-resisting glazing; secondly, lift 
shafts; and thirdly, refuse chutes, a duct 
for dry fire rising main, the cold water 
rising main, the radio diffusion main cable, 
the television main cable, and the G.P.O./ 
main cable telephone. The last three had 
their small-diameter horizontal distribution 
cables run on the surface in a channel left 
for the purpose on the underside of the 
escape gallery, and they might not actually 
be wired until the tenant ordered that 
particular service. The hole for the lightning 
conductor might be placed at almost any 
convenient point. 

In the individual units, almost all 
services occurred in ducts in the centre 
third of alternate party walls. These 
services were: individual flues, extract 
ventilation ducts to bathrooms, w.c.s and 
gas-heated drying cabinets, gas main, hot 
and cold water services, and sanitary 
plumbing. The odd ones out were the 
electric main cables, built in the opposite 
party walls in order to position fuse box 
and meter (consumer control unit) in the 
entrance lobby; and rainwater pipes which 
were built in at both outer ends of the party 
walls to take drainage from the balconies 
on both faces of the building. 

Mr. Cleeve Barr said he proposed to 
deal particularly with heating and ventila- 
tion, as being the two services having the 
greatest effect on detail design. Heating, 
both space and water, could be either by 
individual appliances—solid fuel, gas or 
electric; or by some form of central heating 
with hot water radiators or convectors, or 
warm air units. He thought the use of 
individual open fires with individual flues 
in flats of ten storeys or more was a 
technical anachronism, and illustrated this 
point with slides of an 11-storey block with 
open fires at Loughborough Road, Lam- 
beth, and of centrally heated 11-storey 
point flats at Roehampton. In the Lough- 
borough Road block the fireplace was 
forced uncomfortably near the door or 
window and only a very deep room could 
accommodate the necessary bank of flues. 
The Roehampton block owed its compact 
form to the central heating. 

The use of maisonettes instead of flats 
could help considerably, said Mr. Cleeve 
Barr, to reduce the area occupied by flues 
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Floor and unit plans of typical L.C.C. 11-storey maisonette block, Bentham Road, 


Hackney and Picton Street, Camberwell 


and so could the use of stoves or the very 
recently developed free-standing open fires 
in lieu of the normal open fire. And a 
further development which offered new 
possibilities for the use of solid fuel 
individual fires or stoves in high flats was 
the shunt flue. In France, Belgium and 
Holland over 40,000 flats in blocks of all 
heights up to 12 storeys had been equipped 
with shunt flues which were working 
satisfactorily, and here the L.C.C. were 
experimenting with them in two blocks, 
one of 11 storeys and one of five, at 
present under construction. B.R.S. were 
co-operating and the results would be 
known towards the end of this year. 

The L.C.C., he said, had not so far tried 
out warm-air heating in high flats, but 
they were very much interested in it, not 
only as a system of heating but also because 
of the possibility it gave of individual heat 
metering. The amount of electricity con- 
sumed by the fan operating the blower 
unit was a direct measure of heat consump- 
tion. Coventry Corporation were using 
this system and it would be of great 
interest to hear their experience of it. 

Mr. Cleeve Barr then showed a slide 
demonstrating, in relation to an 11-storey 
block of maisonettes, the capital cost per 
dwelling for space heating and hot water 
installations. 

Turning to ventilation, Mr. Cleeve Barr 
said he was very glad to see that the 
Model Bye-laws no longer required per- 
manent ventilation to habitable rooms, and 
that the L.C.C. would now grant waivers 
also. He had found that in the top three 
storeys of a high block it was difficult to 
keep the vents functioning and to avoid 
their becoming open sluices for wind and 
rain. He went on: The reason for the 
introduction of mechanical extract ventila- 


tion for bathrooms, w.c.s and internal 
lobbies is not because we think it better 
or more positive than natural ventilation— 
although a strong case could be argued on 
these lines—but because it permits con- 
siderable economy in the structure, in the 
planning of individual blocks and in the 
site layout. The actual cost of installation 
of mechanical extract ventilation, including 
builder’s works, and ducting of various 
tall blocks of flats now under construc- 
tion by the L.C.C. ranges from £15 to 
£24 according to the plan. The adoption 
of the principle leads one to a block of 
considerable depth, whether point block 
or slab, with the centre part artificially 
ventilated, which again is conducive to the 
idea of a central vertical service core. 

In the ducting system in the 11-storey 
maisonette block at Picton Street, Camber- 
well, branch ducts of the length of some 
15 ft. or more are taken from each room 
or cubicle to be ventilated and lead into a 
main vertical duct, which in turn at roof 
level is connected with a horizontal duct 
to the main fan chamber. The purpose of 
the branch ducts is to stop noise—and also 
smoke in case of fire—penetrating from 
one dwelling to another through the main 
duct. There are two main vertical ducts of 
precast concrete blocks carried at every 
second floor level by deep precast beams. 
These have holes cast in them which serve 
to carry on the duct section through the 
beam, and also to form a junction between 
branch and main duct. One vertical duct 
serves bathroom and w.c., the other serves 
gas-heated drying cabinets for clothes 
drying within each maisonette. The branch 
ducts are about 7 in. by 3 in., the main duct 
also of constant section about 12 in. by 
8 in. in the clear. No special provision is 
made for inlet of fresh air to the maisonettes 
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Left, elevation of the flue wall on an 11-storey block of maisonettes 


(flats on ground floor) at Picton Street, Camberwell. Right, elevation of 
the same wall with the shunt flue substituted for individual flues 


Section through typical 11-storey maisonette block with diagrammatic 
elevation of the party cross-wall containing the main vertical services 


other than that which normally enters 
through, under and around windows and 
doors. This is considered adequate. In the 
roof fan room, electric motors and fans 
are provided in duplicate. The open ends 
of the branch ducts inside the flats are 
covered with adjustable grilles which are 
pre-set by the engineers before occupation 
to regulate the air flow through the ducts. 
It is controversial whether, given such a 
system of ducting, adequate natural ventila- 
tion will not be obtained if the motors and 
fans are omitted and vertical ducts ter- 
minated at roof level in a simple cowl. 
This system is in fact quite widely used on 
the Continent and the principles of design 
for shunt ventilation ducts are very similar 
to those for shunt flues, except that many 
more branches can be shunted into the 
same common stack. A paper on the 
natural ventilation of internal bathrooms 
and w.c.s by the B.R.S., to be published 
shortly in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, describes 
a number of alternative methods and 
concludes that there is little doubt that 
these, properly designed, can provide an 
effective and satisfactory form of ventila- 
tion quite up to normal English standards. 
In co-operation with B.R.S., the L.C.C. 
have arranged to carry out certain experi- 
ments in high flats to determine the 
effectiveness of natural ventilation systems 
on shunt lines. The results of these experi- 


ments should be available by the end of 


the year. 

The problem in regard to lifts is to 
balance economies with amenity, to pro- 
vide an alternative in case of breakdown 
and during servicing time, and yet to 
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make each lift serve as many dwellings as 
possible—the Government lift subsidy of 
£10 per dwelling per year being given for 
every dwelling served up to 50 dwellings 
per lift. The L.C.C. practice is to provide 
two lifts for blocks of eight storeys and 
over, and to stop each lift at alternate 
floors only. The cost of the lift in a 
10-storey block is about £4,000, and the 
surrounding wall and roof structure account 
for another £1,000. One cannot, however, 
go for economy in all directions at once. 
We think that alternative lift access is a 
necessary amenity and although in point 
blocks the lift subsidy is not gained to the 
full, this has, in our experience, been 
offset by other economic advantages 
inherent in these blocks. 

Mr. Cleeve Barr said it was preferable 
to have the lift motor room at the top of 
the block of flats, as making for easier 
maintenance and a lower capital cost. 
The architectural problems of this could 
more easily be handled in tall blocks than 
in low ones. 

In regard to refuse disposal he thought 
that the Garchey system was one of the 
most sensible approaches, but so far the 
capital cost had militated against its use. 
The L.C.C. was not a refuse disposal 
authority and so could not recoup any 
saving from its use. At the Alton Estate, 
Portsmouth Road, the extra cost per flat, 
for a scheme including ten 11-storey blocks 
only, had been estimated at £66 per flat. 
The chute system currently in use he thought 
was rather primitive. 

For sanitary plumbing the L.C.C. were 
using in most of the current high blocks 


the single-stack system, ventilating only 
the soil fittings, and the cost saving was 
about £10 per flat. Mr. Cleeve Barr showed 
a slide demonstrating the application of 
the system to the 1Il-storey maisonette 
blocks at Picton Street, Camberwell, and 
pointed out that the vents to the w.cs 
were omitted on the top floor. In the first 
stack built they proposéd to incorporate 
valves in the anti-syphonage pipes from the 
w.c.s in order to carry out tests, in colla- 
boration with B.R.S., to ascertain whether 
these vents were really necessary. The 
stack pipe itself was 4 in. in diameter and 
the base was connected with a very eas) 
bend to a horizontal 6-in. pipe. There was 
a rodding eye at each intersection. 

The extensive use of detergents by tenants 
in high flats had given some cause for 
anxiety owing to froth penetrating back 
up through the traps of fittings on the 
ground floor, but it was considered that 
if the soil stack were properly designed 
with no offsets and with very easy bends, 
as at Picton Street, no such trouble should 
be experienced. Mr. Cleeve Barr went on: 

The only point I wish to make about 
cold water service is that in many cases 
a booster pump will be required to step 
up the main pressure. In itself this is nota 
difficult thing to accommodate and can be 
set in a small chamber about 3 ft. square 
Some authorities may require, however, 
that a reservoir be provided from which 
the booster pump should draw water s0 
that pressure is not taken direct off the 
main. If this requirement is made, the 
expense of meeting it, even in the form of 
long length of very large diameter pipe, 
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could be expensive. There is, however, in 
this connection a fine legal point to be 
argued separately with each individual 
water board as to whether there is or is 
not in the Board’s statutes an implied 
legal obligation to supply water to all 
dwellings regardless of heights. 

Problems arising from the installation of 
the other services which I mentioned 
initially —gas, electricity, telephones, radios 
and dry fire risers, etc.—are not con- 
siderable and I shall not deal with them at 
greater length. The main: points to be 
borne in mind are, I think, that in a tall 
building every single service should be 
thought out in detail and shown on 
drawings with every hole and duct required 
deliberately indicated and, secondly, that 
all services should be designed for rapid 
installation and to avoid interference with 
the main structure. The structure is, or 
should be, designed to be as economic as 
possible with a minimum factor of safety. 
It cannot be hacked about afterwards in 
the way the industry is accustomed to 
hacking about brickwork and concrete on 
lower-storey buildings. Again the eco- 
nomies of the erection of these blocks 
depend so much more on the speed and 
uninterrupted rhythm with which they 
can be accomplished, and the services as 
well as the cladding and the structural 
floors should be studied in this way. 

[To be concluded.) 
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Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Price Book. 
80th ed. (1954-55). Davis, Belfield & 
Everest, eds. 74 in. £1 Ss. 


Spon’s Practical Builders’ Handbook. 9th 
ed. (of Practical builders’ pocket book). 
A. W. D. Fryer, ed. 74 in. each Spon. 
1954. £1 10s. 


Two reference books, familiar and very 
useful. The Pocket Book has grown into 
a Handbook and both works have been 
improved in content as well as appearance. 


Pencil Drawing for the Architect, by 
Charles I. Hobbis. (The Scopas primers 
series.) 74 in. (iv) + 9 + caption pp. + 64 
pls. Tiranti. 1954. 7s. 6d. 

Writing to teach architectural students the 
art of freehand pencil drawings, the author 
selects about sixty examples of good 
draughtsmanship by well-known artists, 
such as Bonington, Cotman, F. L. Griggs, 
Prout and Turner, and explains the par- 
ticular merit of each. He also includes some 
of his own highly competent work. 


Une Petite Maison 1923, by Le Corbusier, 

pseud. (Les Carnets &c. series, 1.) 6} in. 

WS] pp. incl. pls. text illus. Ziirich. [1954.] 
5. 


This charming little book tells the story of 
the small house which Le Corbusier built 
in 1923 for his mother near Vevey on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva. Text and 
layout are his own work. 
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Studies in Architectural History, 
William A. Singleton, ed. York Institute 
of Architectural Study. 84 in. 184 pp. incl. 
pls. and pp. of illus. text illus. Lond. & 
York: St. Anthony’s Press. 1954. 15s. 


This volume usefully records some of the 
results of the York courses on the pro- 
tection and repair of historic buildings 
given by the Academic Development Com- 
mittee of the York Civic Trust, and more 
recently by the Institute that produces the 
book; they are edited by the Institute’s 
Director, Dr. Singleton, F.S.A. [A]. The 
papers are too varied to make a coherent 
whole, but are individually valuable. As 
was to be supposed, some of the papers 
deal with the fascinating city where the 
course was appropriately held: one is on 
the ancient guildhall where they met— 
St. Anthony’s—one on Georgian door- 
ways, and one (by Dr. Wittkower) on Lord 
Burlington’s Assembly Rooms. One deals 
chiefly with the county—that on _ lost 
villages—and one with the northern 
England village, its ‘evolution or decay?’ 
Two find specific periods their aim: on the 
eighteenth century—landscape gardening; 
and on the turn of the last century—the 
arts and crafts revival. An essay on space 
and form in civic design brings the reader 
up to present problems, with its interesting 
‘progressive’ views (on the Thomas Sharp 
model) in Edinburgh and York. 

H. V. M. R. 


Conference on Tropical Architecture [Lon- 
don] 1953. A report of the proceedings, 
London. A. M. Foyle, ed. repr. typescript, 
printed title. 103 in. vi + 144 pp. + pls. 
Lond.: Geo. Allen & Unwin. 1954. 
EP 12s. 


Among the papers read at this important 
London conference, which have now been 
reproduced in book form, are: Tropical 
Planning Problems, Indoor Climate and 
Thermal Comfort in the Tropics, Tropical 
Architecture and Building Standards, The 
Natural Lighting of Buildings by Reflected 
Sunlight, Style and Tropical Architecture, 
The Position of the Architect in the Tropics 
and a number of studies dealing with 
various aspects of traditional and modern 
materials in construction. Photographs and 
illustrations are provided. 


Churches and Temples, by Paul Thiry, 
Richard M. Bennett and Henry L. Kamp- 
hoefner. (Progressive Architecture Library 
series.y 113 in. xxix + 252 pp. incl. pp. 
of illus. New York: Reinhold Pubg. Corpn. 
1953. $18.00. 


From a fairly comprehensive survey of 
contemporary ecclesiastical _ buildings, 
mostly American, the authors of Churches 
and Temples have aimed at presenting to 
architects, clergy and laymen a general 
guide to the design of buildings for worship. 

The book is divided into four parts: a 
historical preface, succeeded by separate 
sections dealing with the major religious 
groups in the U.S.A.: Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant. Each section commences with 
a brief description of the doctrines of the 
religion, followed by an outline of the 


liturgical and ritualistic requirements in- 
volved, and concludes with examples of 
recent buildings illustrated by some 628 
plans and photographs. Among these the 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright, Eric Mendel- 
sohn and Pietro Belluschi is represented 
along with that of other world-famous 
architects. 

Many of the designs certainly display 
considerable ingenuity and originality in 
plan and structure. But from the photo- 
graphs it does not appear that recent 
American work has reached the high 
standard of religious building in Europe 
during the last thirty years as evidenced by 
such examples as Werner Moser’s Re- 
formed Church at Altstetten or Bryggman’s 
Cemetery Chapel at Abo, which possess 
the atmosphere of the House of God, so 
lacking in many of the examples illustrated. 

While setting aside the layman’s prefer- 
ence for an out-moded style, the ecclesiasti- 
cal architect has much to learn from the 
past, and if this book does not reach its 
ambitious goal it will have served its 
purpose if it stimulates a deeper study of 
the fundamentals of church and temple 
design. ROBERT POTTER [F] 


Physical Planning in Israel, by Arieh 
Sharon. (In Hebrew.) 11 in. 80 + (iii) pp. 
+ [xliv] + var. pls. text maps. Tel Aviv, 
Government Printer. 1952. A/so English 
trans. of text. 94 in., 31 pp., in pocket. 
Israel became an independent state in May 
1948, at the end of British mandatory rule. 
The new country promised refuge to Jews 
everywhere who wished to return to their 
Land of Promise—free from foreign rule 
for the first time in two thousand years. 
Her population then was approximately 
one million, half Jews, half Arabs. Today, 
after surviving an attack by all her Arab 
neighbours during which her area sank to 
54 million acres and most of her Arab 
population fled, there are over a million 
and a half Jews and 200,000 Arabs; and 
half the land has been in a desert condition 
for several hundreds of years. 

This plan was put forward as soon as 
possible after the Arab war, and was 
Officially published in 1951. The author 
explains its basic principles in terms of 
Land, People and Time, and when one 
realises that it seeks to establish another 
two million people in as short a time as 
possible—essential if refugees from lands 
hostile to Jews are to be saved—on land 
that has been relatively uninhabited: pre- 
viously, its magnitude can be appreciated. 

Most of the work of the early Zionist 
settlers has taken place in Galilee or on the 
coastal plain between Tel-Aviv and Haifa, 
and over 80 per cent of the population 
lived in the narrow coastal strip in 1948. 
Strategically this strip might be regarded 
as untenable, since the Arab frontier is 
only eight miles from the coast at one 
point. 

Over two dozen new towns have been 
planned, many based on existing cities of 
great antiquity, such as Tiberias, Ascalon 
and Beersheba. An overspill programme 
for the greater Tel-Aviv area has to be 
integrated with the overall settlement 
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pattern, while a plan for the capital, the 
New Jerusalem, has to allow for westward 
expansion of the Golden City on the hills 
away from its old core, since the Old City 
is entirely in Arab hands. Village planning 
is also being undertaken on an immense 
scale. 

At first sight the plans for towns are 
distressingly similar to the patterns of new 
town development in Britain and the 
U.S.A.: densities seem low, and shade- 
giving enclosure is absent. Closer inspec- 
tion of the photographs of work done, 
however, demonstrates the beauty of such 
layouts when carefully integrated with the 
landscape, whether soft Galilean, rugged 
Judean, or among the groves of the Shefila. 
Great respect is paid to ancient monu- 
ments and, working with the archaeolo- 
gists, the planners incorporate ancient sites 
and ruins into the open space patterns. 

Architectural standards vary, and though 
much interesting work is being done in 
Tel-Aviv and Haifa, the majority of the 
work is bound to be in low-cost housing of 
a semi-tropical nature, into which a great 
deal of research is constantly being put. 
There is no doubt that the early colonial 
influences and the later Germanic work is 
being absorbed, and a new vernacular is 
beginning to appear, though it is still 
rather unsure of itself. 

Mr. Sharon has not only served Israel 
well as chief of the architectural and town 
planning section of the government’s plan- 
ning department, but he has also done a 
valuable service in putting the plan on 
record. Accompanying the Hebrew text is 
a 3l-page English summary which, to- 
gether with Mr. Sharon’s paper in the 
Liverpool TOWN PLANNING REVIEW, Vol. 
XXIII, 1952, will guide the English reader 
easily through 70 maps and diagrams— 
mostly in colour—and over 40 photo- 
graphs. LESLIE B. GINSBURG [4] 


The Imagination of Vanbrugh and His 
Fellow Artists, by Laurence Whistler. 
12} in. xvi+ 271 pp. incl. pl. + front 
(86) pls. and pp. of illus. text illus. Art & 
Technics; Batsford. 1954. £3 13s. 6d. 


This handsome volume is an important 
addition to the books available on Van- 
brugh, his fellow architects and garden 
designers. Mr. Whistler has already written 
a biography of Sir John, and in this new 
work he makes it clear that his objective is 
limited to presenting hitherto unpublished 
or newly discovered material, and re- 
assessing the relative contributions to 
English architecture of Vanbrugh himself 
and Nicholas Hawksmoor, his partner and 
friend. 

This partnership has been examined by 
successive writers over the last half century, 
with their relationship drawing ever closer 
in the light of increasing information about 
them. Mr. Whistler presents a fascinating 
account of the two men, studying their 
work under three main headings. Briefly, 
these are: a collection of 23 letters, addi- 
tional to those already published by Mr. 
Geoffrey Webb, almost all in connection 
with the building of Blenheim; a critical 
examination of the buildings known to 
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have been built by Hawksmoor and Van- 
brugh, either separately or in collaboration; 
the drawings for them. 

‘A question of draughtsmanship is 
immediately raised’, says Mr. Whistler, and 
he poses an interesting problem and 
suggests a solution. Hawksmoor, a confi- 
dent and experienced draughtsman, as we 
might expect from Wren’s domestic clerk, 
signs his drawings with a flourish. This 
man, self-effacing and even subservient with 
clients, is at home and sure of himself on 
the drawing board. On the other hand, 
Vanbrugh, rather abrupt and inclined to be 
overbearing in his personal contacts, is not 
so well able to express himself in a drawing 
and does not sign his sketches. We are able 
through the author’s careful examination 
to identify not only the authorship of the 
drawings but perhaps the relative artistic 
contribution of the two men. While 
Hawksmoor drew careful elevations with 
precise notes on the setting-out and treat- 
ment, Vanbrugh thought in three di- 
mensions, unwilling to commit himself to 
paper or to detail. His favourite method of 
working seems to have been a series of 
impressionistic sketches, a model and the 
solution of the ‘perticulars’ being left to a 
later date and probably another hand. 
That this other hand was Hawksmoor 
seems likely. “As for the Ornaments on the 
Top’, he writes to his assistant at Blenheim, 
‘Ill get Mr. Hawksmoor to add them here, 
for I believe you have not the last designs 
of ’em’. Mr. Whistler charges us to dis- 
tinguish between sculptors’ ornament and 
architects’ ornament, and claims that 
Hawksmoor went far beyond the drawing 
of Vanbrugh’s ideas, playing a part in the 
partnership which was complementary in 
the solution not only of the ‘perticulars’ 
but of the larger conceptions. 

The author works out his thesis in great 
detail with reference to all the important 
works, incorporating the recent research 
of Mr. David Green and Mr. Howard 
Colvin. But this is not all. Under the 
heading ‘Gains and Losses’, he examines 
the attribution of certain buildings, and 
gives Duncombe Park to Vanbrugh and 
the front of Gilling Castle in Yorkshire to 
Gibbs, on the evidence of its similarity to 
the stable block at Compton Verney, the 
design for which is among the Gibbs 
drawings in the Ashmolean. The most 
valuable evidence is also provided of the 
work of the garden designers in an im- 
portant period of change from the formal 
to the landscape method, and from this 
Bridgeman emerges as a figure of signifi- 
cance. 

This is a valuable and fascinating book, 
beautifully written and produced, and an 
important statement of the position as at 
present understood. Many will be glad to 
see that further amends have been made to 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, certainly still the 
least known and appreciated of all the 
major English architects. But glad as we 
are to see this, not everyone will be pre- 
pared for Mr. Whistler’s somewhat abrupt 
conclusion that Vanbrugh emerges a more 
limited artist than general opinion has 
allowed. He argues persuasively a case to 


explain why Hawksmoor has been so badly 
treated and properly claims some credit fo; 
helping to re-establish him. This claim y 
shall not be slow in granting, but must it ly 
at the expense of Vanbrugh? 

ALAN REED [y) 


Building. The Evolution of an Industry, py 
P. Morton Shand. Drawings by Charle 
Mozley. 9} in. 85 pp. incl. pls. text illys 
[Lond.]: Token Constrn. Co. 1954. 15s, 


A large subject is summarised in this shor 
book, but that is due to selection, no 
superficiality. Morton Shand has divided 
his subject into three main sections, namely 
materials, building elements, and methods 
of construction, and has outlined the 
history of each from its beginning to the 
present century. He has done this concisely, 
vividly and gracefully, and deserves con. 
gratulation, as do the firm of contractors 
which sponsored this publication, and 
Charles Mozley who provided the pen 
and-wash drawings. 


Angelica. The portrait of an eighteenth. 
century artist [Angelica Kaufmann], by 
Adeline Hartcup. 84in. x + 214 pp. 
+ (27) pls. + endpapers. Heinemann, 
1954. £1 Is. 


Angelica Kaufmann (1741-1807) was an 
artist who achieved immense success in 
her day and attracted the admiration of 
people like Sir Joshua Reynolds and Goethe, 
Today she is remembered chiefly for her 
contribution to the decorative schemes of 
the Adam brothers, and her portraits, 
for which she was renowned during her 
lifetime, are now almost forgotten. It is 
clear that Angelica had no_ exceptional 
talent, but she painted with facility and, 
through conscientious study, equipped 
herself with the learning that was required 
of a painter by a society in which ‘visual 
pleasure was considered less than intel- 
lectual or moral uplift’. Besides the fact 
that her art was exactly in tune with the 
mood of the time, her success amongst the 
‘cognoscenti’ in London and Rome may 
also have been due to her personal charm, 
on which there is unanimous assent in the 
sources from which Mrs. Hartcup quotes. 
It is this aspect which emerges from the 
book. Mrs. Hartcup makes no exaggerated 
claims for her subject and rightly stresses 
Angelica’s minor contribution as an artist. 
Though it is obvious that a ‘catalogue 
raisonée’ could not have come within the 
scope of such a book, it would have 
added to its usefulness to have had a list 
of Angelica’s works, or at least the owner- 
ship of those paintings which are mentioned 
in the text. 

Born in Switzerland, Angelica was the 
daughter of a journeyman-painter who 
encouraged her as a child to follow her 
artistic inclinations. He took her to Milan, 
where she had considerable success as 4 
prodigy among members of the Ducal 
court. In 1763 she went to Rome for serious 
study. This was the moment when classical 
art was being subjected to analysis by 
Winckelmann, who had become supéet- 
intendent of Antiquities in Rome and had 
just published Uber die Baukunst der Alten. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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Through the English ‘Grand Tourists’ 
Angelica was persuaded to visit England. 
She arrived at a time, as Mrs. Hartcup 
explains in her introductory chapter, when 
the arts in England were flourishing. The 
chapter devoted to the events leading up to 
the foundation of the Royal Academy in 
1768 (of which Angelica was a foundation 
member) gives an extremely clear picture 
of a confused period when groups of 
artists were forming small societies. By 
this time Angelica’s reputation was estab- 
shed and her name was one of those 
recommended for the two big public com- 
missions of the next decade, the decoration 
of St. Paul’s and the Royal Society of Arts. 
Mrs. Hartcup reassesses the traditional 
opinion concerning Angelica’s collabora- 
tion with the Adam brothers, and states 
that the quantity of her work for them was 
less than has generally been supposed, 
much being executed only to her designs. 
It would, however, require a considerable 
amount of research to establish her exact 
contribution and that of her fellow 
decorators. One of the latter, Antonio 
Zucchi, she married in 1781, some years 
having elapsed since her first romantic and 
unsuccessful marriage. After this she left 
England for good and lived in Rome for 
the rest of her life. It was there that she 
became friendly with Goethe. Although 
she had always moved in brilliant circles 
who had been eloquent in her praise, it is 
only he, I think, who is able to evoke 
Angelica as a personality: ‘She is not as 
happy as her really great talent and her 
ever-increasing means should make her. 
She is tired of painting to a market... 
Angelica’s talent is incredible and—for a 
woman—truly immense. One must see 
and treasure what she does, not what she 
leaves undone.’ 

It seems that an account of one so 
universally and extravagantly admired 
should throw some new light on her more 
accomplished contemporaries, but Angelica 
herself remains silent. The book is never- 
theless an interesting and very readable 
account of artistic taste and enthusiasm 
in England and among Englishmen in the 
18th century. P. H. 


The Church of St. Martin at Angers, the 
architectural history of the site &c., by 
George H. Forsyth, junr. (Princeton mono- 
graphs in art and archaeology, xxviii.) 
text 113 in. xiv + 269 pp. + pls.; pls. 
243 in. x 18} in. (16) pls., some folding. 
Princeton, N.J.: U.P., Lond.: Oxford U.P. 
1953. £14. 


That the church of St. Martin at Angers 
should be the subject of this sumptuous 
monograph will be a mystery to most 
people. Visitors to the old capital of Anjou 
—those, that is to say, with some claims 
to cultivated taste—dutifully inspect the 
cathedral of St. Maurice, itself hardly to 
be classed as of first importance in a 
country as rich in mediaeval architecture 
as France. They pay much less attention 
to St. Martin, tucked away in obscurity 
hear the Préfecture. Indeed it is probably 
(tue to say that only a handful of anti- 
quarian enthusiasts know of its existence, 
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and for these it has at intervals been the 
object of minute and eager scrutiny. 

The significance of St. Martin lies in its 
Roman site, in the masonry of the frag- 
mentary building which dates in part to the 
9th century, and in the material which it 
provides for the study of mediaeval con- 
struction of various periods. 

The British architectural historian will 
certainly envy Mr. Forsyth and his col- 
laborators for being able to complete their 
protracted and detailed studies and to see 
the results worthily published without any 
apparent consideration of expense, but they 
will also admire the quality of scholarship, 
the skill in presentation and the splendid 
standard of production of this volume. 

Most iibraries, however, will regret the 
accompanying folder of enormous loose 
plates and drawings, impossible to shelve 
and inconvenient to handle. The publishers 
no doubt were thinking of more spacious 
and leisured circumstances than those 
enjoyed by the European scholar of today, 
when they embarked on this truly majestic 
enterprise—the ample facilities, for 
example, of a handsomely endowed Ameri- 
can University, the great house perhaps of 
a wealthy American dilettante. ome 


Sinan: Der Baumeister Osmanischer Glanz- 
zeit, by Ernst Egli. 93 in. 140 pp. + pls. 
and pp. of illus. text plans. Erlenbach— 
Ziirich and Stuttgart: Verlag fiir Archi- 
tektur. [1954.] (£2 2s.) 


Few provincialisms are so singular as the 
assumption that only the architecture of 
Western Europe counts: an assumption 
reaching its apotheosis in Banister Fletcher’s 
division between ‘historical’ and ‘non- 
historical’ styles. No corrective is so 
salutary as the study of works thus excluded 
from the canon, and we are greatly 
indebted to Herr Ernst Egli for first 
describing adequately in any European 
language the life and works of Sinan, 
greatest of Turkish architects. 

Herr Egli has done justice to his great 
theme: after an account of Sinan’s life, 
he devotes most of his space to detailed 
analysis of some 40 buildings selected 
from the 334 of Sinan’s documented out- 
put. These are beautifully illustrated with 
plans, sections and photographs. Turkish 
conservatism has preserved much of this 
remarkable lifework and we can thus 
appreciate in the round one of the greatest 
architectural personalities in world history. 

Born about 1491 of Christian parents in 
Albania, Croatia or perhaps southern 
Austria, Sinan died in 1588. Successively 
slave, freedman, conscript janissary, engi- 
neer, he rose to colonel in the Sultan’s 
service, and in 1539 was appointed Chief 
Architect by Suleyman the Magnificent. 
A sincere convert to Islam, he exerted his 
extraordinary powers for the glory of God 
and his Caliph, performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca when 94 years old, and before he 
died heard himself described as ‘the 
Euclid of his century’. 

Sinan’s earliest known works date from 
a time when he was at least 45, but he still 
had over 50 years of life and more than 40 
of intensive creation before him. Among 


his immense production of mosques, 
schools, mausolea, baths, hospitals, alms- 
houses, bridges, aqueducts, palaces and 
hostelries, two buildings stand out: the 
Suleymaniye (1550-56) at Istanbul, and 
the Selimiye (1567-74) at Adrianople. 
The swift building of these two mosques 
(Sultan Selim ordered the workmen’s 
attendance registers to be sent up for his 
personal inspection) makes the halting 
erection of our cathedrals seem feeble and 
ineffective. Of far greater interest is the 
extraordinary quality of design attained, 
the grasp of essentials, the unerring taste. 
From the simple Hiisrawiye mosque in 
Aleppo (1536-37) to the exquisite refine- 
ment in that of the Grand Admiral Kili¢ 
Ali Pasha (1580) in Tophane, Istanbul, 
designed when Sinan was close on 90, 
there is constant development in planning, 
composition, structure, ornament. We 
stand astonished at the richness, variety 
and enduring quality of one man’s 
achievement. JOHN H. HARVEY 


Proceedings of a Symposium on Concrete 
Shell Roof Construction . . . 1952. P. J. 
Witt, ed. (Cement and Concrete Associa- 
tion.) 93 in. (v) + 258 pp. incl. pp. of 
illus. text illus. 1954. £1 10s. 

This book contains the text of twelve papers 
presented at the Symposium in London. 
They cover a wide range of problems, of 
interest to architects, engineers and con- 
tractors. An important feature is the 
comprehensive bibliography on all aspects 
of shell roofs. Illustrations are provided. 


The Design of Cylindrical Shell Roofs, by 
J. E. Gibson and D. W. Cooper. (Spon’s 
Civil engineering series.) 83 in. xiii + 
186 pp. + (Vv) pls. and pp. of illus. text 
diags. Spon. 1954. £1 15s. 


Chiefly mathematical in character, the 
material in this book is drawn from research 
experience in the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment of Glasgow University. It is intended 
for engineers, architects and advanced 
students anxious to keep abreast of recent 
developments in an important construc- 
tional technique. 


Lighting for Colour and Form, &c., by 
Rollo Gillespie Williams. 9 in. xvi + 340 pp. 
+ 4 colour plates. Text illus. Pitman. 
1954. £2 5s. 


Lighting and colour is a happy hunting- 
ground today. Mr. Williams, an American, 
rides a plough horse, blows a muted horn 
and leads the field at a steady canter, not 
once pausing to assimilate a view or get his 
bearings. Maybe he enjoyed the run. Per- 
sonally, I did not; at least I would have 
liked a glimpse of the quarry! 

The book is in four parts. Part 1 deals 
with basic scientific colour theories, in 
which the Munsell and Ostwald colour 
systems are covered in a brief paragraph 
and never once referred to again. Part 2 
discusses light sources, particularly coloured 
sources, cyclorama and dimmers for 
theatres. The author is obviously at home 
here and has had considerable practical 
experience. Part 3 is called ‘Psychological 
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and Aesthetic Factors’, and covers in a 
confident and loose manner the more 
intimate effects of colour on people, viz. 
red is exciting, green is relaxing, magenta 
is subduing; or, red is associated with 
danger, green with macabre effect, lavender 
with wistfulness! Part 4—Lighting Appli- 
cation Techniques’—skims over a few 
straight architectural problems and moves 
on to display, theatre, cinema and television 
lighting. 

This book is not much use to an archi- 
tect, but he may gain from it some useful 
technical knowledge on stage lighting and 
equipment. JOHN BICKERDIKE [4] 


The Lesson of Japanese Architecture, by 
Jiro Harada, Revised [2nd] ed. 11} in. 
192 pp. incl. pls. and pp. of illus. text illus. 
Studio. 1954. £1 10s. 


To the present modular-minded generation 
the architecture of Japan should be of par- 
ticular interest, and this new edition of a 
book first published in 1936 is welcome. 
The Japanese have a tradition of geo- 
metrical simplicity in their buildings, and 
have long applied a standard unit of 
measurement, the number of mats which 
would cover the floor governing the size of 
the room and therefore of the house. They 
have also recognised that repetition can 
easily mean monotony and have devised 
many ingenious ways of producing 
irregularities. 

Apart from a few notes and some new 
illustrations, the volume differs little from 
the earlier version. It provides a fascinat- 
ing introduction to Japanese architecture, 
mainly by means of many splendid photo- 
graphs of interiors and exteriors of 
buildings. Lee 


Fire Precautions for the Storage of Rubber 
on Open Sites. Fire Protection Association. 
No. 23. 84 in. 8 pp. London, 1954. 

A practical companion booklet to Fire 
Precautions for the Storage of Rubber in 
Buildings (Fire Protection Booklet No. 19). 


The Steel Skeleton. Volume 1: Elastic 
Behaviour and Design, by J. F. Baker. 
10} in. xi + 206 pp. (4) pls., 2 folding. 
Cambridge: U.P. 1954. £2 2s. 


The recommendations of the 1929 Steel 


Structures Research Committee were 
embodied in B.S.S. 449 until this was 
revised in 1948. But Professor Baker 


maintains that the original recommenda- 
tions were irrational, and that the revision 
sacrificed economy to simplicity. The 
Steel Skeleton is an important summary of 
all the research since 1929, including tests 
on actual buildings: volume I deals with 
the elasticity of steel, and volume II will 
describe its plastic behaviour. 


Soil Mechanics Related to Building, by 
John H. G. King and Derek A. Creswell. 
7} in. xvi + 168 pp. + viii pls. and pp. of 
illus. Pitman. 1954. 16s. 

It frequently happens that architects are 
obliged to assume responsibility for founda- 
tions and excavations when the professional 
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advice of specialists is not available. This 
little book has been written with a parti- 
cular eye on the problems that arise in 
such cases. But to anyone connected with 
building construction who wishes to study 
for the first time the technique of soil 
mechanics it may be regarded as a useful 
introduction. 


Electrical Engineering Problems with Solu- 
tions, by F. A. Benson. 8+ in. viii + 232 pp. 
text illus. Spon. £1 5s. 

264 problems have been collected, including 
some set by various examining bodies, and 
full solutions are given. Excessively difficult 
problems are excluded. The book is 
intended for teachers and students of 
electrical engineering. 

Surveying and Levelling for Students, by 
Bernard H. Knight. 84 in. [150] pp. + pls. 
and pp. of illus. diags. Contractors’ 
Record. 1954. 18s. 

As many readers of the JOURNAL will know, 


the author teaches surveying to fourth yez 
students of architecture at the Hamme, 
smith School of Building, and this book 
has been written with their particuly 
problems in mind. It is equally intende 
however, as a_ textbook for surveyor 
engineers, architects, builders and cop. 
tractors. 








Friends of the A.B.S. An architect ha 
marked his seventieth birthday by an 
anonymous donation to the A.B.S. of £3) 
to provide a gift of £2 to each of the 
Society’s pensioners. 

This gift caused much happiness and 
many appreciative letters were received. The 
donor has expressed the hope that other 
architects will follow his example. 





Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


FIRE INSURANCE POLICIES. Profes- 
sional Fees. It is necessary to include a 
specific item in a fire insurance policy in 
respect of professional fees, as otherwise 
such fees may have to be paid by the 
insured person. Professional people whom 
it may be necessary to employ in the event 
of damage by fire are architects, engineers 
and quantity surveyors, and where the 
policy specifically includes their fees, the 
fees would be based on the scales of the 
respective professional institutions. Alter- 
natively, the main items in respect of 
buildings and machinery may be extended 
in amount so as to include professional fees. 
The first method is the better, as then no 
doubt can arise as to the amount to be 
paid under the policy in the event of a 
claim. 

A claim for fees under the alternative 
method would presumably be examined 
having regard to the respective professional 
scales. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. The Annual Report of the 
Council for 1954 has now been published, 
and the Council consider it desirable to 
draw attention to the announcement con- 
tained in a memorandum issued to all 
architects on the register in January 1949 
and repeated in the Annual Report for 1948 
to the effect that no architect will be per- 
mitted after 1 January 1956 to act as house 
agent or auctioneer in any circumstances, 
and that the concession made in 1936 to 
architects who were carrying on such 
undertakings before they were registered 
will be withdrawn on that date. 

Any architect who is at present carrying 
on business as house agent or auctioneer 
must understand that it will be necessary 
for him before 1 January 1956 to decide 


whether he shall resign from the register 
or give up such commercial business. 

The Report states that the Council have 
taken legal opinion and are advised that it 
would be an offence for an unregistered 
person to carry on business under the title 
‘Assistant Architect’ inasmuch as the term 
‘Assistant Architect’ includes the word 
‘Architect’. 

An appeal in respect of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society is included in the 
Report, and the hope is expressed that 
every architect on the register will make a 
contribution to the funds of the Society. 
Considerably less than 10 per cent of 
architects on the register are recorded as 
subscribers to the funds. 


CENTRAL LAND BOARD. Payments to 
Owners of Land. A brief guide has been 
issued by H.M. Stationery Office giving 
information on the interpretation of the 
Town and Country Planning (Scotland) 
Act, 1984. It answers some of the questions 
likely to arise under the Act about pay- 
ments by the Central Land Board, and 
further information can be obtained from 
the Scottish Office of the Board. Compensa- 
tion for planning restrictions is dealt with 
by the Department of Health for Scot- 
land. The guide is obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 6d. net. 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Model Bye-laws for 
Markets. The Ministry have taken over 
from the Home Secretary responsibility for 
the confirmation of market bye-laws, and 
have now issued revised model bye-laws to 
suit modern conditions. They are entitled 
Model Bye-laws, Series V, Markets, obtain- 
able at H.M. Stationery Office, price 
4d. net. 

Members may possibly be interested in 
the space to be provided for animals placed 
in any pen in the market place, which is as 
follows: horse, ox or cow 8 ft. by 3 ft. 3 in; 
calf, mule or ass 5 ft. by 2 ft.; ram, ewe, 
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wether, lamb, goat, kid or pig 4 ft. by 
1 ft. 3 in. 


Review of Approved Development Plans. 
Circula 9/55, dated 2 March, addressed 
to Councils in England and Wales, gives 
guidance to local planning authorities as 
to how best they may discharge their obliga- 
tions under Section 6(1) of the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1947. The Circular 
is obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 6d. 


TENDER RESULTS—GOVERNMENT’S 
DECISION. The following is an extract 
from a speech made by Mr. Harvey G. 
Frost, O.B.E., President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
at the annual general meeting of the 
Midland Federation of Building Trades 
Employers at Birmingham recently. 

‘We have for some time been pressing 
the Government Departments concerned to 
give builders early advice about the results 
of their tenders, a proposal which had the 
wholehearted support of the Howard 
Robertson Committee on Tendering Pro- 
cedure. I am very glad to be able to report 
that we have recently been informed by 
the Ministry of Works that in future the 
practice of Government Departments, in 
straightforward cases, will be to inform all 
tenderers of their decision within seven days 
of the closing date for the receipt of tenders. 

‘The lowest tenderer will be informed that 


his offer is under consideration and that his 
priced Bills of Quantities are required for 
examination. The offers of the remaining 
tenderers will be declined, with the excep- 
tion of those of the second and third lowest, 
who will be advised that their tenders do 
not appear to be the most favourable but 
that the priced Bills will be applied for if 
it should later be decided to consider one 
of them. The second and third tenderers 
will be informed as soon as the contract is 
finally placed. 

‘This decision is most welcome to all 
sections of the industry and is bound to 
provide better opportunities for the efficient 
organisation of building work. I hope that 
the local authorities will now see their way 
clear to follow the Government’s example.’ 


R.1.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. In con- 
nection with reducing a tender which is 
more than the building owner desires to 
spend, the Practice Committee have re- 
cently considered the case where the 
reduction is made solely by using less 
expensive materials than those included in 
the tender, and whether in those circum- 
stances the architect is entitled to make an 
additional charge on the ground that such 
reductions are omitted works. 

The Committee were of the opinion that 
an additional charge was not justified in 
such circumstances, provided that the 
architect was not called upon to amend 
the design in any way. 


LAW CASE. Trevor Construction Co. v. 
Clare R.D.C. ‘Rise and Fall’ Clause. This 
case was tried in the Queen’s Bench 
Division on 22 February, when the Lord 
Chief Justice refused to imply a ‘rise and 
fall? clause in a contract which did not 
include such a clause. 

The Company claimed extra labour costs 
which arose after the contract was entered 
into. Owing to shortage of labour they had 
to ‘import’ labour and pay travelling and 


- lodging allowances. Rates of pay also rose, 


and the additional cost of carrying out the 
contract was about £25,000, the contract 
sum being £93,000. They submitted that a 
‘rise and fall’ clause should be implied. 

The Council contended that the contract 
was a fixed-price contract and that the 
engineers had no authority to vary its 
terms. : 

The matter came before the Court on a 
case stated by an arbitrator. 

His Lordship refused to imply a ‘rise and 
fall’ clause, and said that the contract 
provided that the contractors had to supply 
transport for labour if it was required. 
The Council’s engineers had not read or 
had failed to understand the terms of the 
contract, and whether the engineers were 
doing what they believed to be right or not, 
that would not bind the Council. 

Judgment was given in favour of the 
Council with costs. (THE BUILDER, 25 Febru- 
ary 1955.) 





Correspondence 


THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY 


The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal. 


Sir,—May I say how grateful I am to Mr. 
Spenceley for drawing attention to the lack 
of support given to the A.B.S. by the 
majority of the profession? 

As Chairman of the Case Committee I 
would like it to be known that the funds 
available to meet the piteous and heart- 
trending appeals we receive are quite in- 
adequate. Broadly speaking the most that 
we can grant is £52 per annum, a mere 
pittance of £1 a week. 

If every architect would give a minimum 
of even 10s. per year we might have some 
hope of dealing with the requests for help 
that we receive. Surely architects can afford 
this small sum. 

Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL TAPPER [F] 


THE CRITICISM OF PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS 


$ir—Your very sound practical comment 
upon the suggestion contained in Mr. 
Leslie C. Wood’s letter dealing with the 
Criticism of Prizes and Studentships in the 
February JOURNAL prompts me as a mem- 
ber who was unabie to attend the meeting 
to contribute the following observations :— 


The position which modern architecture 
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seems to have reached, so far as the great 
majority of schemes one sees are con- 
cerned, reminds me of an incident depicted 
in one of our comic papers. An illiterate 
member was addressing the chairman of a 
parish council on a proposed resolution; 
he said, ‘Mr. Chairman, there are some 
things as is, and some things as isn’t, and 
some things as neither is nor isn’t and this 
’ere resolution of the Parish Council falls 
somewhere between the latter two.’ To 
many of us, with greater experience than 
the younger men, the bulk of modern 
architecture falls into a similar position. 
A parallel case might be created in the 
realm of sound by giving an untuned piano 
to a person without knowledge of tuning, 
and telling him first to tune it as he chose 
and then to perform upon it. In very few 
instances would the results be other than 
disastrous to the ear. Why would this be 
so? Because of the absence of an orderly 
arrangement of vibrations of the notes 
scientifically adjusted to give the most 
perfect consonances, which are obtained by 
an orderly arrangement of simple mathe- 
matical ratios. It can be shown that the 
same ratios regulate forms which please the 
mind through the eye, in line, surface and 
volume, to produce symmetry, which Prof. 
Wittkower has told us in ‘Architectural 
Principles in the Age of Humanism’ was 
held by Barbaro—a contemporary of 
Palladio—to be created by ‘beauty of 
order’. By cutting out truth, beauty and 
tradition from consideration in archi- 
tectural design our modernists cut essential 


ground from under their feet, usually to the 
detriment of their achievements. If your 
correspondent refers to any good standard 
dictionary he will find each of the words 
sufficiently defined for all practical pur- 
poses. 

My belief is that when our young archi- 
tects return to the observance of traditional 
qualities they will then, and not before, 
reach the high road to greater achieve- 
ments in new styles of architecture worthy 
of the name. 

The exception taken by Mr. Wood to the 
use of the words ‘truth, beauty and 
tradition’ seems to be based upon the fact 
that they are grammatically abstract nouns, 
which means that they signify mental 
conceptions. Does Mr. Wood take excep- 
tion to all mental conceptions in archi- 
tectural design, in the belief that intuition 
should be the only influence permissible, or 
does he except only the three aspects of 
those he mentions, and if so why? The fact 
that the words are abstract nouns is not a 
sufficient reason. If the former thought 
represents the views of the majority 
following the trend of what we call ‘the 
modern style’ then, surely, that accounts 
for many of the lamentably deplorable 
results we see today. And are they not un- 
fair on our audience, which may be the 
general public in our town streets or in the 
countryside ? 

I admire the courage shown by Mr. 
Raymond Erith in his outspoken words 
on the Students’ work. 

A. LEONARD ROBERTS [F] 
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This article is reprinted from the Journal of 


the American Institute of Architects. Editor. 


IF THE JOURNAL is really to serve in picking 


up, as through a microphone, the voice of 


the profession, it cannot close its ears to an 
action that is somewhat out of bounds. 
Whispers have been circulating, particu- 
larly through the national capital, but only 
now has the Executive Director brought 
the matter into the open and set down the 
pertinent facts. Here is his letter: 

To George Bain Cummings, Secretary 
of The A.I.A. 

Re: Unauthorized Competitions. 

From Edmund R. Purves, Executive 
Director. 


Before continuing with this letter, | must 
claim exoneration for all parties concerned. 
In fact, I think I should not only claim 
exoneration but approbation as well. 

Recently various and sundry Institute 
mandatory rules were massacred. The 
parties to the débacle were Thomas 
Locraft, F.A.I.A., Leon Chatelain, Jr., 
F.A.1.A., Edwin Bateman Morris, A.I.A., 
Edmund R. Purves, F.A.I.A., and members 
of Mr. Chatelain’s staff too numerous or 
perhaps too confused to mention. I must 
add to the list an ‘old codger’, a Mr. 
Kiplinger who, when he is not engaged in 
undermining architectural morals and the 
precepts of the A.I.A., publishes a news 
sheet which we are informed enjoys a 
certain standing throughout the United 
States. Incidentally, he is a gentleman 
farmer; that is to say, he is one of those 
who knows there is money in farming 
because he has put so much of it in his 
farm. 

Apparently his farm, which lies some- 
where along River Road in Maryland, 
lacks a certain edifice inevitably associated 
with rural establishments during my boy- 
hood days but now somewhat falling into 
disfavor and disuse as plumbing lines push 
their tentacles further and further into the 
hitherto unsullied countryside. 

The facts in the case are these: Mr. 
Kiplinger communicated with Mr. Chate- 
lain, a prominent architect and public- 
spirited citizen, and asked him to design, 
not a barn, not a stable, not an office 
building, not a housing project, but simply 
an ‘outhouse’. Mr. Kiplinger is reported 
to have used a more vulgar expression in 
identifying the proposed edifice. (Reference 
is made to Gems of American Architecture 
published in 1945 or thereabouts.) Mr. 
Kiplinger then communicated with the 
Riggs Bank in an endeavor to secure a 
construction loan. We understand that 
Mr. Chatelain inquired at the bank if this 
were really so, for, being a good business- 
man, he did not intend to offer to perform 
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An Unauthorized Competition 


architectural services unless he could be 
assured by competent financial authorities 
that he would be compensated for those 
services. Upon being assured that every- 
thing was in order, Mr. Chatelain then 
organized a competition for the design 
of the project (I regret to say without first 
obtaining permission from the Institute’s 
Committee on Competitions). The pro- 
gram, however, was well prepared and 
complete in every detail, although the 
identity of the professional advisor has not 
been disclosed, so far. The judgment was 
held 29 June in a salon of the Mayflower 
Hotel and was held, to the best of my 
knowledge, in an orthodox fashion. That 
is to say, the bar and bartender were 
stationed at the side of the judgment room, 
perfectly accessible to the jurors, to the 
competitors, to Mr. Chatelain, and to the 
client, Mr. Kiplinger, all of whom mingled 
with the jurors in a democratic fashion. Or 
perhaps [ should put it the other way 
around: the jurors unbent and permitted 
themselves to converse with the competi- 
tors. 

It must be stated for the record, how- 
ever, that the conversation with the 
competitors was limited exclusively to the 
merits of the cocktails and there was no 
abuse—I repeat, absolutely no abuse—on 
the part of any competitor or juror of their 
respective positions. There was no evidence 
of undue influence, unless you call a five- 
to-one martini undue influence. 

The jury immediately elected Eddie 
Morris as Chairman with one dissenting 
vote—his—which was overruled. The jury 
was guided not only by the program, an 
admirable document, but also by the 
principles of their profession. 

The report of the jury was postponed 
until after Mr. Chatelain, the jurors, 
competitors and Mr. Kiplinger had en- 
joyed a scrumptious dinner. With the 
brandy and cigars, Eddie Morris gave the 
report of the jury in his inimitable style. 
It was scholarly, it was profound, it was 
searching, and it was to the point. I regret 
to have to report that, due to the excite- 
ment and one thing and another the 
jurors never found out the name of the 
winner. Which of itself is proof of our 
impersonal and objective attitude. 

The winning design is clear in my 
memory. The presentation was crisp. The 
jury made one recommendation; namely, 
to run the axis of the roof north and south 
instead of east and west as shown on the 
drawing. This, so that a customer entering 
or exiting from the project could be saved 
having water run down the back of his 
neck in the event of a sudden rainstorm. 
The jury gave one ‘H.C.’ A contestant—an 
obvious city slicker—made the fundamental 
error of swinging the door outwards. 

I think the jury could assume safely that 
the winner would be awarded a contract 
for architectural services, but just how this 
would tie in with the Chatelain organiza- 
tion was not made clear. But I think we 


can be reasonably sure that the projec 
will be constructed. Mr. Kiplinger said a 
much. 

I might add that I am a trifle confused 
on this point by reason of the action of 
Mr. Kiplinger himself. When the jurors 
first entered the room, Mr. Kiplinger wa; 
wearing a wide-brim hat, a smock, q 
bandanna handkerchief, a set of false 
whiskers, and a corncob pipe, and alto. 
gether putting on a pretty good show as, 
farmer. At dinner time he resumed his 
status of gentleman farmer and appeared 
conservatively dressed as Mr. Average 
Businessman. I do not know what this 
change of costume has to do with manda. 
tory rules of the Institute but I feel that 
it may have some bearing on the subject, 
At any rate, it is something we should 
discourage clients of the profession from 
doing. It is too confusing for architects to 
have the client transform himself in the 
course of business transactions. 

The real reason for writing this letter js 
to give you the complete picture and 
honest statement of facts in the event that 
some member gets wind of this competition 
(possibly through the pages of the Kip. 
linger Newsletter) and elects to proceed in 
a manner that would cast reflection on 
otherwise unblemished careers. 

The following letter is added for the 
purpose of showing the client’s willingness, 
if required, to build not only from the 
winning design but also from each con- 
testant’s entry: 

To Leon Chatelain. 
Kiplinger. 


From W. M. 


I bin so busy laffin ever sinct last week 
and a tellin about them architect fellers 
that I ain’t had time to git my wits together 
about proceedin with construction. Also 
bin showin them sketches at a special 
exhibit to all office callers. Next, going to 
have them shellacked and put on perma- 
nent exhibition in the stairways of this 
here buildin which you made the drawins 
fer. 

If the squabble over unauthorized 
competition gits too hot, I'll help you out 
by buildin thirteen privies sos to get rid of 
the competition feature. I see Mr. Purves 
claims exoneration. Wonder whether he 
means ex-orneryation? See he sez | used a 
vulgar expression. I ain’t done no sich 
thing. Haven’t heerd a vulgar word in this 
whole thing, including the epistolary. 

Haven’t heerd a thing yet from Riggs 
Bank. Stuffy critters, ain’t they? Maybe | 
gotta pay for the thing itself out of my 
privy funds. 

Bin laffin, too, about how I got so wound 
up in a speech with its collection 0! 
carefully-prepared extemporaneous  [¢- 
marks that I forgot I was supposed to be 
presenting that award, but that probably 
was due to the spirit of the occasion. 

When the hangin occurs, I'll get you all 
in for a shindig. I mean hangin the pictures, 
not the architects. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialised 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Offic er-in-charge, The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory, Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 


Telephone: Busby 1171. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 9000. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 5400 (10 lines). 


The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Lime-Cement Renderings. Following the 
letter from Mr. G. N. Kent [Ret. L], pub- 
lished in the December JOURNAL, a member 
wrote asking us to obtain from Mr. Kent 
details of the materials and workmanship 
of such renderings. Mr. Kent’s reply 
appears to us to merit wider circulation 
than to a single correspondent. 

In it he points out, first, that the most 
up-to-date and reliable solution to any 
building problem is always to be found at 
the Building Research Station. National 
Building Study No. 10, External Rendered 
Finishes for Walls, prepared by B.R.S. and 
published by H.M.S.O. at Is. 11d. post free, 
isa useful reference. 

He then goes on to recommend that the 
rendering be composed of 1 part slow- 
stting Portland cement, 1 part white 
Hydralime and 6 parts loamy sand, 
applied to a wall which has been thoroughly 
wetted and kept wet during the time of 
application and finished with a wooden 
float. The qualities of the cement and lime 
are taken care of by B.S. Specifications and 
the cement industry, but the sand we have 
to obtain ourselves. 

Of the sand Mr. Kent says: I was rather 
00 loose when I called in my letter for 
‘oamy’ sand. It would be better to get a 
very coarse unwashed pit sand, rub it 
between your hands and if it leaves a stain 
so much the better, but there must be no 
free particles of clay capable of recognition. 
Any excess of clay will surely result in the 
wracking which you wish to avoid. 

The mixing is done on any hard clean 
wurface; boards should be put down if no 
better surface can be found. The pro- 
portions are by volume. The lime and sand 
may be mixed in quantities for a day’s use, 
but nO more cement may be added than 
van be completely used in two hours; 
lone that is left over may be ‘knocked up’ 
again. This must be strictly observed. If the 
wrface is old, then it must be thoroughly 
‘eaned down with a wire brush and the 
joints must be well raked out. 

Mr. Kent continues: It is to be hoped 
hat the architect has established friendly 
lations with the man on the scaffold, for 
I not, there is littlke hope that further 
instructions will be carried out, for the work 
Sto be wetted and kept wet all the time 
hat work is going on, and in hot weather 
ora week after it is finished. It is not at all 
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pleasant to work on and about these wet 
surfaces, and the men do not like it, but 
a good man, who has had the reason ex- 
plained to him, will in most cases work 
intelligently, if he is an old ‘craftsman’. 
If he is a modern operative, . . .? I am sorry 
for you, I can offer nothing but sympathy. 

Important work in exposed places, two 
coats, with the first coat well scratched 
while it is ‘green’. Then it must set com- 
pletely before the second coat is applied. 
If the second coat is applied too soon, the 
small movement taking place in the under- 
coat will prevent any good key with the top 
coat. As soon as a Coat is laid, and floated 
to a fair face, leave it at once, do not go on 
working it until the cement is brought to 
the surface. 

You have the choice of two limes, the 
white and the grey. The white has superior 
waterproofing qualities, but it takes longer 
to set and is not so strong as the grey: for 
general use I prefer the grey Hydralime. 

If your building is not very important, 
one coat may be used with good effect, but 
the same mix is used for both coats. 

Finally, choose your builder carefully, for 
the success of the job depends largely on 
him and his men. 


Concrete Facing Slabs. ‘Contemporary 
architecture relies on new techniques and 
new materials for facing buildings to 
complement the structural developments of 
recent years. The appearance of surfaces, 
unmasked by unrelated ornament, presents 
particular problems in this country where 
surfaces are needed which will look well 
under grey skies and subdued light and 
which will weather well in the British 
climate.’ 

The above quotation is taken from the 
introduction to an interesting and informa- 
tive booklet prepared by Mr. J. Gilchrist 
Wilson [F] of the Cement and Concrete 
Association. It describes and _ illustrates 
various kinds of precast concrete facing 
slabs, with drawings showing methods of 
attaching the slabs to the supporting 
structure. ‘The variety of textures possible 
in precast concrete slabs, like the choice of 
colour, is very wide, ranging from a 
polished surface to that obtained by 
exposing the coarsest possible aggregate. 
The choice is limited only by the ingenuity 
and sense of discipline of the designer.’ 


The distance at which the slabs will 
normally be viewed will influence the size 
of aggregate chosen for the face of the 
slabs, and maximum distances are given at 
which the texture is visible with normally 
good eyesight, although these distances are 
not necessarily those at which the finish is 
seen to the best advantage, which will be 
considerably less than the maximum. 

The booklet lays stress on the need for 
correct jointing material: ‘The use of a 
strong cement and sand mortar for jointing 
is absolutely wrong . . . a jointing mortar 
stronger than | part cement, | part lime, 
and 6 parts sand should not normally be 
necessary.” 

On the subject of weathering the booklet 
states that ‘A tendency to assume that as 
concrete is a new material it should be 
treated architecturally without regard for 
tradition has tempted some architects to 
discard many of the normal features used 
for the purpose of shedding water and 
protecting the surface. The unhappy results 
of these omissions have shown that concrete 
requires as much thought to be given to 
architectural detailing as any other 
material.’ 

Concrete Facing Slabs can be obtained free 
from the Cement and Concrete Association, 
52 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Clinker Blocks. The Federation of Clinker 
Block Manufacturers have issued four 
information sheets; No. 1 compares the 
respective costs of erecting clinker blocks 
and brickwork; No. 2 deals with the 
thermal and sound insulation properties of 
clinker blocks; No. 3 discusses their 
strength and durability, and No. 4 gives 
recommendations based on B.S. Codes of 
Practice C.P. 122: 1952, Walls and partitions 
of blocks and slabs, and C.P. 211: 1949, 
Internal plastering. The Federation have 
also published a short treatise on clinker 
blocks, written for the Building Industry 
Distributors, which mentions that the term 
‘breeze’ is often wrongly used to describe the 
aggregate of which clinker blocks are made. 

Breeze relates to coal, coke or clinker 
ranging in size from dust up to not more 
than 4 in. diameter; coal breeze is the 
small coal which is not suitable for passing 
through the retorts in gas-producing plant. 
Coke breeze is not now permitted by 
B.S. 1165: 1947, on account of its high 
combustible content and because it is a 
valuable fuel. Clinker is the waste matter 
remaining after combustion of the coal is 
completed; it contains the minimum 
amount of combustible material. 

Bearing all this in mind the Federation 
have organised a system of quality control, 
both of materials and manufacturing 
methods, so that the user of a product made 
by any of the Federation’s hundred or so 
members may be assured of a satisfactory 
clinker block. 

The four information sheets give useful 
information of interest not only to the 
architect but also to the contractor, and 
they do not attempt to gloss over the danger 
of cracks; on the contrary they give the 
main reasons for such defects and recom- 
mend techniques that will go far to avoid 
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School at Ilford. Beams rest neatly on the 
column 


their formation. It is important not to use 
a mortar that is stronger than the blocks. 

The information sheets, and a list of 
members of the Federation, may be 
obtained, free, from the Federation at 
16 The Ridings, Surbiton, Surrey. 


Police Stations. The Home Office has 
published a Memorandum on the Design 
and Construction of Police Stations to 
‘help police authorities, their officers, 
architects and advisers in the task of 
designing and building a new police station 
or of extending an old one’. Although 
designing a police station may not often 
come the way of most architects it is well 
to know where to look for guidance should 
the need arise. 

General advice is given regarding the 
rooms required, their grouping and super- 
ficial area, but the memorandum does not 
‘purport to invade the legitimate province 
of the architect to design a building for a 
particular site, with reference to local con- 
siderations and individual preferences as 
regards elevation and design’. In reference 
to cells for keeping prisoners the memo- 
randum delicately and tactfully remarks 
that ‘this special feature of police premises 
will often be unfamiliar to architects’. The 
memorandum is published by H.M.S.O. 
at the price of 1s. 6d. net, under the code 
number S.O. 34-370. 


Precast Concrete Construction at Ilford. 
Some interesting details of precast concrete 
construction are being used at the Cater- 
ham Secondary School, now under con- 
struction in Caterham Avenue, Ilford. 
The system combines precast reinforced con- 
crete frame construction and load-bearing 
brick walls. The building contains 1-, 2- and 
3-storey sections, but the 3-storey portion 
best illustrates the points of interest. 

All the columns have been cast in one 
3-storey length and they support precast 
prestressed floor beams without using 
brackets or haunching. As will be seen 
from the accompanying illustrations, this 
is effected by stopping the concrete at floor 
levels and connecting the lengths by 
casting in a rectangular welded lattice 
reinforcement which is carried up for the 
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necessary distance into the adjoining lengths 
of the columns. A_ shoulder is_ thus 
formed at the top of each storey length of 
concrete and on these shoulders precast 
prestressed beams rest. These beams have a 
deep channel in their upper part. Bison 
flooring units span from beam to beam, 
taking a bearing on the upstanding sides 
of the channels. Reinforcing rods pro- 
jecting from the top of the column lengths 
are bent into the beam channels. In situ 
concrete topping is then laid on the Bison 
flooring and is worked into the channels 
of the beams and also into the welded 
lattice connecting framework. The inside 
edge of the bottom of the adjacent column 
length is chamfered to facilitate this 
operation. Everything is thus tied together. 

Where projecting cantilevering canopies 
occur they have been precast in sections 
and the projecting reinforcement is tailed 
back into the in situ topping to the precast 
and prestressed Bison concrete plank 
flooring which has been used at this point. 

As the units of construction are all 
precast, erection is speedy, especially in 
the case of the 3-storey columns, because 
by means of a loose bar passed through a 
central hole in the upper part of the 
columns they can be lifted by a crane and 
swung into position, when they hang like a 
plumb-bob and alignment is easy. 

The school was designed under the super- 
vision of Mr. H. J. Mulder, A.M.I.C.E., 
M.Inst.Mun.E., A.R.I.C.S., Borough Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, in conjunction with 
Mr. A. E. Williams, Chief Assistant 
Architect, and Mr. J. H. Tranter [A], 
Senior Assistant Architect. The design of 
the foundations as well as the design and 
manufacture of the concrete structural 
members was carried out by Messrs. 
Concrete Ltd., in accordance with the 
requirements and under the supervision of 
the architects. 

Messrs. Concrete Ltd., of 17 Green Lane, 
Hounslow, Middlesex, are the makers of 
Bison floor units and planks. 


The Illuminating Engineering Society. It 
will be recalled that from time to time joint 
meetings have been held between the I.E.S. 
and the R.I.B.A. The Society was founded 
in 1909 by a small enthusiastic group con- 
sisting of architects, lighting engineers, 
electrical and gas engineers, and repre- 
sentatives of other professions. 

At the inaugural meeting in November 
1909 the membership was 157; it is now 
nearly 2,500. Membership of the Society is 
open to anyone interested in lighting, and 
those to whom the subject appeals should 
apply to the Secretary of the Society for a 
brochure describing the Society, its various 
centres in the provinces, its activities and 
terms of membership. 

wr address is 32 Victoria Street, London, 
SW.t. 


Aluminium Drawing Paper. The following 
note appears in the October issue of the 
Montreal ALUMINIUM NEws. ‘Add to your 
catalogue of new light metal uses: alu- 
minium drawing paper made in Western 
Germany. Employed in the drawing of 
original plans and other valuable items, the 


School at Ilford. Top of 3-storey column, show. 
ing welded lattice reinforcement at floor level 


new material consists of high quality draw. 
ing paper surfaces fused to both sides of 
a thin sheet of aluminium, which gives the 
paper durability, resistance to climatic 
conditions and dimensional stability.’ 


Building Research Digests. In the February 
1955 JOURNAL a note appeared stating that 
H.M.S.O. were not inclined to issue the 
Digests ready punched for insertion in the 
stiff covers now obtainable. Since that 
information was received by the JOURNAL 
(and printed) the disinclination of H.M.S.0. 
has been overcome and the Digests inserted 
in the February JOURNAL were punched. 
Filers will appreciate H.M.S.O.’s action. 


British Standards Recently Published 

B.S. 1311: 1955. Sizes of Manufacturers’ 
Trade and Technical Literature. In : 
covering letter the B.S.I. say ‘Do you ever 
have occasion to consult catalogues, leaflets 
or working instructions issued by a manv- 
facturer?’ It is safe to say that to this 
question every architect’s expurgated 
answer would be ‘Yes’. The expurgated 
part of the answer would probably include 
remarks about the differing sizes and 
arrangements of such publications. 

The Standard recommends that there 
should be two standard page sizes; 11 in. 
high by 84in. and 84in. high by 5}in, 
with a tolerance of -;in. Regarding the 
contents the Standard notes that specific 
recommendations cannot be made, because 
of the different needs of different branches 
of industry; nevertheless in Appendix A 4 
number of items are listed, the need for 
which should be considered in compiling 
a catalogue. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


B.S. 1285: 1955. Wood Surrounds for 
Metal Windows and Doors. This is 4 
revision of B.S. 1285 of 1945, and includes 
a range of sizes of wood surrounds for 
metal casement windows and doors for 
domestic buildings complying — with 
B.S. 990: 1945 and amendments. J 

The standard now allows the use 0 
mortise and tenon joints for the angk 
joints. Alternative sections are given for 
the sill, and also adhesives complying with 
the relevant Standards. Price 2s. 6d. 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Sixth General Meeting, Tuesday 5 April 1955 
at 6 p-m. The Sixth General Meeting of the 
Session 1954-55 will be held on Tuesday 
5 April 1955 at 6 p.m. for the following 
purposes :— , ; 

To read the Minutes of the Fifth General 
Meeting held on 1 March 1955S. 

To present the Royal Gold Medal for 1955 
to Mr. John Murray Easton [F]. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Minutes V. Session 1954-55. At the Fifth 
General Meeting of the Session, 1954-55, held 
on Tuesday 1 March 1955 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. S. Rowland Pierce, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 300 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Fourth General Meeting 
held on Tuesday 1 February 1955 having been 
published in the JOURNAL were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the Chairman: As Fellows: L. J. F. 
Gomme, R. J. L. Slater, K. P. Vickery, J. W. G. 
Wilson. As Associates: R. S. Brown, J. V. 
Clarke, F. M. Collings, E. G. Drew, I. C. 
Kirk, Miss D. V. Lakofski, P. F. Newton, 
H. P. Scher, Peter Stephens, D. H. Warner, 
L. A. Weeks. 

Dr. J. Bronowski, M.A., having read a 
Paper on ‘Architecture as a Science and 
Architecture as an Art’ a discussion ensued and 
on the motion of Dr. Julian Huxley, M.A., 
E.R.S., seconded by Mr. Richard H. Sheppard 
[F], a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. 
Bronowski by acclamation and was briefly 
responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 7.35 p.m. 


R.LB.A. Reception: Friday 20 May 1955. The 
R.ILB.A. Reception will be held on Friday 
20 May 1955 from 8.15 p.m. to midnight. 
Tickets price 15s. each may be obtained by 
members on application to the Secretary. 
Applications, which must be accompanied by 
the necessary remittance, should be made before 
31 March, as although no restriction is being 
made on the number of tickets each member 
may take, the list may have to be closed if 
there is an unusually large demand. 


British Architects’ Conference, Harrogate, 
811 June 1955. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all members and Students of the 
R.LB.A., the Architectural Association and 
the Allied Societies to attend the Conference 
to be held at Harrogate from 8 to 11 June. 
Full details of the programme and the applica- 
tion form are enclosed with this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

It will greatly facilitate the arrangements if 
all who propose to attend the Conference will 
return the completed application form to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. to be received not later 
than 16 May. 


The Probationership of the R.I.B.A. The 
Council have decided that applicants for the 
Probationership shall not in future be required 
to submit any drawings to accompany their 
applications. 


Kalendar 1954-1955: Corrections. In the current 


edition of the Kalendar on p. 627, the address 
of Mr. Arthur Rawson [Student] is incorrect 
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and should read as follows: 62 Rydal Avenue, 
Redcar, Yorks. 

The address of Mr. Francis Keith Rawson 
[Student] is also incorrect and should read as 
follows: Spring Cottage, Toadhole, Jacksdale, 
Notts. 

On p. 600 the address of Mr. Henry Richard 
Hughes, A.A.Dipl., who was elected an 
Associate on 12 October 1954, is incorrect and 
should read: West Hill Road, New Hartford, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Classes of Retired Members. Under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 15 applications may be 
received from those members who are eligible 
for transfer to the class of ‘Retired Fellows’, 
‘Retired Associates’ or ‘Retired Licentiates’. 

The Bye-law is as follows: ‘Any Fellow, 
Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of 55 and has retired from practice may, 
subject to the approval of the Council, be 
transferred without election to the class of 
“Retired Fellows”, ‘“‘Retired Associates’, or 
“Retired Licentiates’’, as the case may be, but 
in such case his interest in, or claim against the 
property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. 

‘The amount of the annual subscription pay- 
able by such “‘Retired Fellow’, “‘Retired Asso- 
ciate” or “Retired Licentiate’ shall be one 
guinea, or such amount as may be determined 
by resolution of the Council, excepting in the 
case of those who have paid subscriptions as full 
members for 30 years, and who shail be exempt 
from further payment. A “Retired Fellow’, 
“Retired Associate’? or “Retired Licentiate’ 
shall have the right to use the affix of his class 
with the word ‘‘Retired’”’ after it, shall be en- 
titled to receive the JOURNAL and Kalendar, 
shall be entitled to the use of the Library, and 
shall have the right to attend General Meetings, 
but shall not be entitled to vote. A “Retired 
Fellow”, ‘Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired 
Licentiate” shall not engage in any avocation 
which in the opinion of the Council is incon- 
sistent with that of architecture. Nothing con- 
tained in this Bye-law shall affect the rights of 
persons who at the date of the passing of this 
Bye-law are members of the classes of “Retired 
Fellows” and ‘“‘Retired Members of the Society 
of Architects’’.’ 


Associates and the Fellowship. Associates who 
are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the next available election 
they should send the necessary nomination 
forms to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., as soon as 
possible. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. By a resolution 
of the Council passed on 4 April 1938 all candi- 
dates whose work is approved are required to 
sit for the Examination, which is the design 
portion of the Special Final Examination, and 
no candidates will be exempted from the 
examination. 

Note.—The above resolution does not affect 
Licentiates of over 60 years of age applying 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925. 


Members and Professional Affixes. The Coun- 
cil’s attention has been called more than once 
to the practice among some members of adding 
a string of letters of doubtful value to the affix 
indicating membership of the Royal Institute 
on their letter paper. 

This is a matter in which the Council ob- 
viously cannot dictate to members, and must 
trust to their good sense. It should be obvious, 


however, that the affix of a chartered body of 
high standing is weakened in effect by the 
addition to it of a string of other mysterious 
designations, some of which probably indicate 
no more than the payment of an annual 
subscription. 


COMPETITION RESULT 


New Building for the English Electric Co., Ltd. 
(Limited Competition). Gordon T. Tait [F] of 
Sir John Burnet, Tait and Partners [F/A]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


Northern Architectural Association, Cumber- 
land Branch. Chairman, Ronald Alexander 
Stewart [A]. 

Oldham Society of Architects. President, F. A. 
Meadows [L]. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Denis Bowman [A], 61 Queen’s Road, Oldham. 
Ontario Association of Architects. President, 
George D. Gibson, B.Arch., 1104 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The Glasgow Institute of Architects. Annual 
Dinner and Dance. The annual dinner-dance of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects was held 
on Wednesday 9 February at the Grosvenor 
Restaurant, Glasgow. Three hundred and sixty- 
two people were present, and the evening was 
much enjoyed. 

_ Mr. William A. P. Jack [F], President, was 
in the chair, and the R.I.B.A. was represented 
by Mr. S. Rowland Pierce, Vice-President. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Lethaby Lecture. Mr. Basil Ward [F], Hon. 
A.R.C.A., Lethaby Professor of Architecture 
at the Royal College of Art, will give the fourth 
of his series of lectures on W. R. Lethaby and 
his Times on Monday 28 March 1955 at 5 p.m. 
in the lecture theatre of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


Truscon Travelling Scholarship. The Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., of Lower Marsh, 
London, S.E.1, offer a Travelling Scholarship 
of £125 to enable an Associate of the R.I.B.A. 
to undertake a Continental tour of about three 
weeks’ duration. The winner will be accom- 
panied by a member of the company’s technical 
staff awarded a similar scholarship, and they 
will be required jointly to study interesting 
reinforced concrete work on the Continent of 
Europe with particular reference to the col- 
laboration between architect and engineer. 

A joint report will be prepared, the use and 
copyright of which will remain at the disposal 
of the Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Ltd. 
Applicants must be under 35 years of age on 
1 April 1955 and must provide evidence of their 
office experience and of their special interest in 
the subject of the scholarship, i.e. the use in 
contemporary architecture of reinforced con- 
crete. 

Applications must be submitted by 15 April 
to the Secretary, The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., Lower Marsh, London, S.E.1, and 
must contain the following particulars: (a) Age. 
(6) Architectural education. (c) Academic 
qualifications. (d) Present occupation or em- 
ployment. (e) Evidence of the candidate’s 
suitability for appointment to the scholarship. 
A knowledge of one or more European lan- 
guages would be of value. (f) The names of 
two persons to whom reference may be made 
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regarding the candidate’s fitness for appoint- 
ment to the scholarship. 

The applications will be considered by a 
Selection Committee consisting of Mr. C. S. 
White [F], Mr. G. Grenfell Baines [A], and a 
Director of The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
Ltd. 


The Franco British Union of Architects: Annual 
General Meeting. The 26th Annual General 
Meeting of the Union will be held at Besancon, 
France, on Saturday 28 May 1955. Members 
and their guests will leave London on Friday 
27 May and return on Tuesday 31 May. The 
draft programme includes visits to Déle, Lons 
le Saulnier, Ornans, Pontarlier, La Roche au 
Prétre, Montbeliard and Belfort. 

Early application by members wishing to 

take part should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
British Committee, G. A. W. Brandreth [A], 
41 Russell Square, W.C.1, as accommodation 
in hotels is limited. 
F.B.U.A. Competition between Students of the 
British Schools of Architecture and those of the 
French National Schools. Designs submitted in 
this year’s annual competition will be examined 
by the British jury (Prof. Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, Prof. H. O. Corfiato and Lt.-Col. 
H. P. Cart de Lafontaine) on 21 March. 
Prize-winning and ‘mentioned’ projects will 
then be sent to Paris, where they will be ex- 
hibited at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, together 
with designs by students of the French National 
Schools, on 23 and 24 March, 1955. The 
premiated and ‘mentioned’ designs of both 
sections will be shown at the R.I.B.A. at a 
date to be announced later. 

A visit to Paris for students taking part in 
the competition who wish to see the exhibition 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is being arranged 
by Prof. H. O. Corfiato, of the Bartlett School 
of Architecture, University of London, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 


Canterbury Summer School 1955. A residential 
course of studies on the History and Archi- 
tecture of Canterbury will be held at St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury, from 7 to 
14 September, under the patronage of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It will include visits 
to new and old buildings of interest in and 
around the city; to the cathedral stained glass 
under the expert guidance of Mr. Bernard 
Rackham, C.B., F.S.A.; and to the cathedral 
archives with Mr. William Urry, B.A., the 
Canterbury City and Cathedral Archivist. The 
school has been organised by The Canterbury 
Society and the total inclusive cost will be 
£8 10s. Information from: Hon. Secretary, 
The Canterbury Society, 42 Cherry Drive, 
Canterbury, Kent, England. Students from 
abroad will be particularly welcome. Formal 
applications must be completed by 31 May. 


Sapper Reunion. The London Group of the 
Royal Engineers’ Association announce that 
the third London Sapper Reunion will be held 
at the Duke of York’s Headquarters, Chelsea, 
S.W.3, on Saturday 30 April from 7 to 11 p.m. 
This is an all male occasion for all ranks, 
serving and ex-service, in London and the 
Home Counties. There will be popular enter- 
tainment, and a licensed bar and_ buffet. 
Tickets, which are 3s. 6d. each, can be obtained 
from the following: the Hon. Secretary, R.E.A. 
London Group, Room 31, Horse Guards, 
Whitehall, S.W.1; the R.E. Association, 43 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
S.W.1; and Mr. C. G. Mathews, R.E. Benevo- 
lent Fund, 29 Thurloe Street, S.W.7. 


An Inquiry from an American Architect. Mr. 
Lorenzo S. Young, of 825-6 Continental Bank 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A., has 
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written to ask the names of a young married 
couple, both architects, who visited Salt Lake 
City in 1937 or 1938 and who were studying 
aerodromes. He has forgotten their names and 
wishes to get in touch with them as he is coming 
over here during the summer. 


R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships: Correction. 
We much regret that the drawings for the 


Measured Drawings Prize, illustrated op 
pages 140-141 of the February JOURNAL, were 
wrongly attributed. They were by the winner, 
Mr. Neville Whittaker (Student), Barn isley, 
School of Architecture, King’s College, New- 
castle upon Tyne. Mr. Ian Curry (Student), 
whose name appeared under the drawings, 
was awarded a Certificate of Honourable 
Mention. 





Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 1 MARCH 1955 

1. Appointments. (a) Representative on Archi- 
tects’ Registration Council for Year 1955-56. 
R. J. Hurst [F] in place of Graham Crump [F] 
as one of the 27 R.I.B.A. representatives. 

(6) R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medals: 
R.I.B.A. Representatives to serve on Juries to 
consider awards. The Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association: Sir Hugh Casson [F]. 
The Northern Architectural Association: T. W. 
Marwick [F], President, Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association. 

(c) London Building Acts (Amendment) Act 
1939: R.I.B.A. Representatives on Tribunal of 
Appeal. Sydney Tatchell [F] with Charles 
Woodward [A] as deputy—re-appointed. 


(d) L.C.C. Technical College for the Furnishing 
Trades: R.I.B.A. Representative on Board of 
Governors. Romilly B. Craze [F] in place of 
Hubert Lidbetter [F]. 


(e) Yorkshire Educational Association for the 
Building Industry: R.A.B.A. Representative on 
County Advisory Committee for Building. 
Frank Chippindale [F] in succession to the late 
Norval R. Paxton [F]. 


(f) Annual Meeting of General Council of 
Registered Plumbers Association: R.1.B.A. 
Representative. Professor W. B. Edwards [F], 
President, Northern Architectural Association. 


(g) R.I.B.A. Representatives on B.S.I. Com- 
mittees. SAB/1—Sinks and Lavatory Basins; 
John Kemp [A] in place of D. L. Medd [A]. 
TIB/6/5—Doors; J. T. Redpath [A] in place of 
D. L. Medd. ASB—Asbestos Cement Products. 
Industry Standards Committee, ASB/1—As- 
bestos for Cement Sheeting, ASB/2—Asbestos 
Cement Pressure Pipes, ASB/3—Light and 
Heavy Flue Pipes, ASB/4—Asbestos Rain- 
water and Soil Pipes; J. R. Harris [A] in place 
of C. Adler [A]. 

2. The Archbishop of York [Hon. F]. The con- 
gratulations of the Council were sent to the 
Archbishop of York [Hon. F] on the award by 
Her Majesty the Queen of the G.C.V.O. on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday. 

3. Sir Hubert Worthington, O.B.E., R.A. [F]. 
The Council sent their congratulations to Sir 
Hubert Worthington [F] on his election as a 
Royal Academician. 

4. The Honorary Associateship. Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir, Bt., G.B.E., K.C.I.E., has accepted 
the Council’s nomination for election as an 


Honorary Associate. His name had been 
suggested by the Indian Institute of Architects, 


5. The Allied Societies’ Conference. It was 
reported that Mr. F. Charles Saxon [F] had 
been re-elected Chairman of the Allied Socie- 
ties’ Conference for the Session 1955-56, 
Mr. Saxon thus again becomes a Vice- 
President, R.I.B.A., for the next session under 
the provisions of Bye-law 28 (5). 


6. Completion of Premises Fund. The Honorary 
Treasurer reported that a donation of £3 to the 
Completion of Premises Fund had _ been 
received from Mr. Harry Barrett [A] (U.S.A.) 
and undertook to express the Council’s appre- 
ciation to Mr. Barrett. 


7. Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Fellows 8, as Associates 267, as 
Licentiates 5. 


8. Students. 53 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


9. Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
5 April 1955: as Fellows 10, as Associates 131, 
as Licentiates 2. Election July 1955 (Overseas 
Candidates): as Fellow 1, as Associates 9. 


10. Applications for Reinstatement. The follow- 
ing applications were approved: as Fellows: 
Harold Ewart Matthews [Retd. F], Henry 
Arthur Porter [Retd. F]; as Associates, Alan 
Keith Sigley Lorimer, Richard John Vernall 
[Retd. A]; as Licentiate, Frederick Robson. 


11. Resignation. The resignation of Herbert 
Young Margary [F] was accepted with regret. 


12. Application for Transfer to Retired Mem- 
bers’ Class under Bye-law 15. The application 
of Gilbert Thomas Francis Gardner for transfer 
to the class of Retired Fellows was approved. 


13. Obituary. The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: Charles 
Donagh Maginnis, LL.D. (H.C.M.), Harold 
Fenwick Coates [F], John Fraser Matthew [F], 
Frank Quentery Farmer [Reftd. F], Alfred 
Godwin Geeson [Retd. F], Bertram Henry 
Toms [Retd. F], William Frederick Davies [A], 
Harold James Ellery [A], John Patrick James 
Jackson [A], William Dathy Quirke [A], Alfred 
Harry Gloyne [Retd. A], Harvey Robert Sayer 
[Retd. A], John Christopher Casey [L], Francis 
O’Hara [L]. 

By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 





Membership Lists 
ELECTION: 1 MARCH 1955 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on | March 1955. 


AS FELLOWS (8) 


Boreham: Cyril Ernest Walter [A 1934]. 
Johnson: Frederick [A 1933], Norwich. 
Low: Alick [A 1937]. 

Mardall: Cyril Leonard Sjostrom [A 1934]. 


Purcell: Donovan Cole, T.D., M.A.(Cantab.) 
[A 1947], Norwich. 

Robson: Christopher Elic [A 1947], Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 

and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c)(ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925: 

Campbell: Donald Chadwick, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Jacob: John Henry, Salisbury. 


AS ASSOCIATES (267) 
Abadie: Raymond Noel. 
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Adams: Anthony, M. M., Bristol. 

Advice: Alan Ross Peter. 

Appleby: David John, Brentwood. 

Armstrong: Kenneth Charles, High Wycombe. 
Asarpeta: Laxmichand Dhamanmal, Ahmeda- 
bad, India. 

Askew: George Arthur. 

Austin: William Midgley, Hessle. 

Bagguiey: Reginald Walker, Edinburgh. 

Baker: Claude de Lacy. 

Barber: Philip, Oldham. 

Barnard: Michael Harington, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic), Chelmsford. 

Barr: George Kidd, D.A.(Glas.), Kirkcaldy. 
Bass: Kenneth John, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Leicester. 

Bates: Michael Peter, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Bavle: Dinkar Malharrao. 

Bicknell: John Rupert. 

Biggin: Charles Duncan, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
Shipley. 
Binyon: 
borough. 
Blair: Kenneth Vernon, Sheffield. 

Blomfield: Giles Henry, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.). 
Bravery: Ian Bowen, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 
Barry. 

Bradley: Maurice Hewitt, Hull. 

Bromiley: Robert Graham, B.(Arch.) (L’pool), 
Wallasey. 

Brookbank: David Arthur Paul, Hove. 

Brown: Albert James Samuel, Romford. 

Brown: Colin, Macclesfield. 

Browne: Frederick Charles, B.Arch.(N.U.L., 
Dublin). 

Burgess: Colin Scott. 

Burnett: Alan John, Hemel Hempstead. 
Burnett: John Lindley, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 
Lincoln. 

Bussey: Donald Franklin, Walsall. 

Butchers: Philip George, Bristol. 

Butterell: Robin Darker, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Worcester. : 

Cairns: William Allan, D.A.(Dundee), Dundee. 
Carrie: Stanley James, D.A.(Dundee), Stanley, 
Perthshire. 

Carruthers: Donald Bowes-Lyon. 
Cash: Geoffrey James, Halifax. 
Chapman: Charles Anthony, 
(Oxford), Ramsey. 

Cheverton: David. 

Clarke: Geoffrey Allen, B.A.(Cantab.), Cam- 
bridge. 

Clarke: Leslie William, Surbiton. 

Clay: (Miss) Marjorie Joan, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Virginia Water. 

Collins: John Stanley, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Cooper: Peter Robert, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic). 

Cotterell: (Miss) Prudence Ann, Bristol. 

Coutts: Alfred Alexander, D.A.(Dundee), 
Belfast. 

Craig: Noel, Dip.Arch. (C.T.), Mouille Point, 
C.P., South Africa. 

Crawforth: Norman Denis, Hull. 

Curtis: Wilfred Hamilton, Grimsby. 

Daley: Peter Arthur Frank. 

Daly: Malachy, Monkstown. 

Davidson: (Miss) Hilary Agnes, D.A.(Edin.), 
Edinburgh. 

Davies: David William. 

Davies: Robert John Owen, B.Arch.(Wales), 
Cardiff. 

Davies: Wilfred Harold, Birmingham. 

Dean: John Michael, Brighton. 

De Beer: Philip Richard Geoffrey, B.Arch. 
(C.T.), Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Delia: Anthony Robert Francis. 

De Rusett: Basil Wallis, Honiton. 

Dickins: Roy Hugh, Worthing. 

Dixon: Francis George, Welwyn Garden City. 
Donne: Tom Bevan, B.Arch.(Wales), Andover. 
Dutton: Reginald Thomas Hirons, Shrewsbury. 


Raymond, B.Arch.(L’pool), Brom- 


Dipl.Arch. 
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Dutton: Stanley Hanson, Dipl.Arch.(L’pool), 
Hoylake. 

Dyson: Arthur Alan, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), Not- 
tingham. 

Edmundson: Roger Stanley, Peterlee. 

Edwards: William Brian, Southport. 

Ellott: Gerald James, Grays. 

Ellis: Kenneth Geoffrey, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
Halifax. 

Eyres: Colin, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), Cardiff. 
Fahey: Patrick Pearse, Castlerea, Co. Ros- 
common. 

Feakes: Kenneth George Arthur, Dipl.Arch. 
(Oxford), Reading. 

Fernback: David Sedgwick Helmar, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Fiddies: Charles Edwin, Hull. 

Fidler: Kenneth Gordon, Reading. 

Field: David Leslie, Birmingham. 

Foinette: Leonard Thomas Arnold, B.Arch. 
(L’pool), Ruthin. 

Foley: Michael Geoffrey Yarde, 
(U.C.L.), Wendover. 

Gammans: Hugh Creighton. 
Garwood-Jones: Trevor Patrick. 
Gilbert: Michael William, Leatherhead. 
Gillings: Ronald James William, Betchworth. 
Glover: John Edward Sampson, Hove. 
Gluckman: Michael, B.Arch. (C.T.), Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 
Glynne: Bryan 
Cardiff. 

Graham: George Gilroy, Edinburgh. 

Gribble: Ronald Arthur. 

Griffiths: Kenneth Frederick, Westbury-on- 


Dipl.Arch. 


John, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 


Trym. 

Grillet: Christophe Norman, B.A.(Cantab.), 
Cambridge. 

Grist: Michael Wilfred, Plymouth. 

Groves: Philip Denys Baker, Rickmansworth. 
Hallam: Richard William, Upminster. 

Hardy: Michael Bardill, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 
Nottingham. 

Haskell: John Christopher, Guildford. 

Hawke: Osric, Dip.Arch. (The Polytechnic). 
Haworth: William Philip, West Worthing. 
Haynes: Kenneth Frank, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Liverpool. 

Hector: Jack Chandos, Westbury-on-Trym. 
Hilton: David John, B.Arch.(L’ pool), Heysham. 
Hindson: David John, Herne Bay. 

Hislop: James Gilfillan, D.A.(Glas.), Hamilton. 
Hobbis: Carl Ephraim, Birmingham. 

Hobby: David Joseph, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Hodgson: Francis Torrens. 

Hogg: Hall David Joyce, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 
Derby. 

Holderness: Neville Ross, Cottingham. 
Holland: Richard Dale, B.Arch.(L’pool), Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Holloway: Douglas Raymond, Bristol. 

Holt: Trevor Brian, Northfleet. 

Hook: Barry Cyril Charles, East Grinstead. 
Hooper: Derek Harold, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Howell: Geoffrey William, M.M., Cheam. 
Hughes: Peter, Birmingham. 

Hunneyball: Douglas Thomas, Croydon. 
Hutchins: Norman Dodsworth, Lancing. 
Ithier: Jean René France. 

Ives: Douglas Schofield, Huddersfield. 
Jackson: Anthony Dudley, Broadstairs. 
Jacobs: Leonard Isadore. 

James: Francis George, Hornchurch. 
Jennings: George Munro. 

Jepson: (Mrs.) Eliza, B.Arch.(L’pool), Liver- 
pool. 
Jepson: 
Liverpool. 
Johnston: Roy Edward, Brighton. 
Jolly: Jack Edward, Surbiton. 
Jones: Eric, Harlow. 

Jones: John Edwin Vyse, Gravesend. 
Jones: Leonard David, Swansea. 


Michael James, B.Arch.(L’pool), 


Jones: Stanley, Chester. 
Jones: William Gordon, 
Cardiff. 

Keating: Michael Noel. 
Kerly: Frederick Richard. 
Kinross: John, Leigh-on-Sea. 

Kitney: Deryk, Corby. 

Lane: Kenneth William, Watford. 
Langham: George Keith, Sutton-on-Hull. 
Latham: Michael Edward, Dover. 
Latimer: James Richard, Belfast. 

Latter: Gerald Elias, B.Arch.(L’pool). 
Lazzeri: Amerigo Gaetano, Glasgow. 
Lee: Arthur Hugh, Manchester. 


Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 


Lenartowicz-Lennox: George, Chalfont St. 
Peter. 
Little: Henry Patrick, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 
Oxford. 


Locke: John Michael, B.Arch.(Wales), New- 
port, Mon. 

Looker: Kenneth Peter John, Brentwood. 
Loxston: Barry Hubert, Dip].Arch.(Oxford). 
Luetchford: Derrick Maurice. 

McBride: John Crowe, Glasgow. 

McIntyre: Ronald Duncan, D.A.(Glas.), Stirling. 
Mackenzie: Keith Hamilton, Dip.Arch.(Auck., 
N.Z.), Christchurch, New Zealand. 
McLeod: Cyril, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 
castle upon Tyne. 

Manning: Cyril Forrest. 

Mathias: (Miss) Joan Wynne, Bournemouth. 
Marks: Philip Geoffrey, Dip.Arch.(Birm.). 
Marsden: Keith Thomas Dixon, Dip.Arch. 
(Nottm.), Stapleford. 

Marsh: Paul Hugh, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield). 
Merrick: John George, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 
Nottingham. . 
Millar: Walter. 

Miskin: Geoffrey Mortimer. 

Mitchell: Christopher George, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Worcester. 

Monk: Malcolm Ronald William, Gravesend. 
Morgan: David Glyn, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), Port 
Talbot. 

Morton: Denis, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), Kidlington. 
Mulchinock: Michael Cyril George, Bristol. 
Murray: James, Ballymena. 

Muston: Kenneth Arthur Harington, Ilford. 
Nicholas: William, Dip.Arch:(Nottm.), Louth. 
Nixon: Peter Leonard. 

Nuttall: Peter Reginald, Rossendale. 

Ogg: John Simpson Davidson, D.A.(Dundee), 
Arbroath. 

Owen: Robert Edward, Wolverhampton. 
Palmer: (Miss) Rosemary. 

Parker: Howard Clifford, B.Arch. 
East London, South Africa. 

Parkman: Graham Peter, Southampton. 
Patton: Norden Bernard, Sandown, Isle of 
Wight. 

Pearce: Roy Charles, Plymouth. 

Pennell: Geoffrey Reginald John, Warrington. 
Peters: James Seaton, B.Arch. (C.T.), Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

Phillips: Peter Halsworth Field, Harlow. 
Phillips: Ronald John, Romford. 

Pilkington: Louis, Manchester. 

Pollen: Francis Anthony Baring, B.A.(Cantab.). 
Porter: Richard Peter Robert. 

Potter: John Victor, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), Don- 
caster. 

Potter: Richard Joseph, Birmingham. 
Priestley: Bryan, Nottingham. 

Pugh: Dennis Edward. 

Quinton: Robert John, Southsea. 

Rappoport: Sydney. 

Reed: Douglas Arthur, Leigh-on-Sea. 

Reeves: Alfred William John. 

Rhodes: George Leslie Harold, Farnborough, 
Hants. 

Richardson: Robert John Hume, Belfast. 

Riley: Frank, Rossendale. 

Roberts: David, B.Arch.(Wales), Cardiff. 
Robinson: Frederick Arthur, Blackpool. 


New- 


C.T.), 
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Roden: Joseph Cecil, Bristol. 
Roe: Roy Keith Bernard, High Wycombe. 
Rogers: Leonard. 


Rosenbloom: Jack, Dip.Arch.(Manchester), 
Manchester. 
Ross: Alan Herbert, Dublin. 


Ross: Ian Gray, Rottingdean. 
Rosser: Ellis Haines, Llandrindod Wells. 
Rothera: Brian Desmond, Dipl.Arch., Dip.C.D. 
(L’pool), Liverpool. 

Ruchlewicz: Mieczyslaw S., Dartford. 

Ruffle: David, Romford. 

Rummery: Donald A. H. 

Saillard: Keith Roland, Hove. 

Sargant: Kenneth Philip, Reigate. 

Sayers: John Edward Southgate, A.A.Dipl. 
Sellick: Frederick Peter, Budleigh Salterton. 
Selves: Leslie William. 

Silverwood: Albert William, Arlesey. 

Simpson: Brendan James, Belfast. 

Skeates: Basil George, Ilford. 

Skelly: Raymond, D.A.(Dundee), Lisburn. 
Skyner: Ross Standish, Liverpool. 

Slingo: Gordon Peter, New Malden. 

Sliwa: Jan Adam, Huntingdon. 

Smith: John Joseph Martin, Ilford. 

Stanley: Noel, Stalybridge. 

Stevens: Donald Andrew. 

Stirrat: William Craig, Glasgow. 

Stout: Roy, Yeovil. 

Sugden: Basil Haig, Welwyn Garden City. 
Sutcliffe: Stuart Ridley, Crawley. 

Sutherland: John Douglas, Larbert. 

Taylor: Maurice, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.), St. 
Helens, Lancs. 

Thomas: Clason Lewys, 
Neath. 
Thomas: (Miss) Enid Lea, B.Arch.(Wales), 
Pontardawe. 

Thompson: James Kenneth, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Southport. 

Thomson: John Whyte, 
Derby. 

Tonge: Charles Victor, Chester. 

Tracey: John Joseph, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic), Derry. 

Tucker: John Robert, Westbury-on-Trym. 
Turner: Alan, M.C.D., _ B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Mansfield. 

Turpin: John William. 

Underhill: Desmond Michael, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Rugby. 

Vale: Roger Hilton. 

Waite: Donald, Caernarvon. 
Walker: Reginald Peter, 


Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 


B.Arch.(L’pool), 


Halifax. 

Wallbank: Robert Neville, Dipl.Arch.(L’pool), 
Liverpool. 

Walsh: Roy Basil, Preston. 

Wanstall: John Herbert, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Liverpool. 


Ward: Bernard Peter. 

Wareham: James Kershaw, Derby. 

Warnes: Paul Franklin, Dip.Arch.(Birm.). 
Watts: Maurice John, Surbiton. 

Watts: Sidney John, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.). 
Weaver: Lionel James. 

Weir: James, Wishaw. 

Wells: Raymond, Hove. 

West: John Stuart, B.Arch.(L’pool), Liverpool. 
White: David Bernard, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.), 
Harlow. 

White: John Justin, M.C.D., B.Arch.(L’pool), 
West Kirby. 

White: Ronald, Nottingham. 

Wigglesworth: John Michael, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Eastbourne. 

Wild: Alan Eric Albert, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 


technic). 
Williams: John Alfred, Dipl.Arch.(L’pool), 
Liverpool. 
Williams: John Samuel, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Pwilheli. 


Williams: Richard George. 
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Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 


Wilson: Donald, Wakefield. 

Wilson: Kenneth Hartley, Nuneaton. 
Wintle: Owen Wentworth, Cheltenham. 
Woodford: Norman Louis, Chandler’s Ford. 
Young: Peter Alan George, Topsham. 


AS LICENTIATES (5) 


Bion: Jean Moise, Leigh-on-Sea. 

Brewer: Philip Gerald Drake, Dorchester. 
Millar: David, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
Simons: Richard Alfred, Watford. 

Zarb: Arnold, Casablanca, French Morocco. 


ELECTION: 5 APRIL 1955 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 5 April 1955. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names 
of their proposers, are herewith published for 
the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication respect- 
ing them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Saturday 2 April 1955. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (10) 


Adamson: Hamish Edgar Donald [A 1946], 
Messrs. Adamson, Gray and Adamson, 11 
Portman Street, W.1. J. E. M. Macgregor, 
A. G. Nisbet, E. D. J. Mathews. 


Davidson: John William [A 1946], 
Hadfield, Cawkwell and Davidson, 
Court, High Street, Sheffield, 1; ‘Cornerways’, 
Hydro Close, Baslow, Derbyshire. Robert 
Cawkwell, Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Gray: Andrew Leslie [A 1934], Messrs. Adam- 
son, Gray and Adamson, 11 Portman Street, 
W.1; Hilltop Cottage, Pollards Hill East, 
Norbury, S.W.16. H. G. Stanham, J. E. M. 
Macgregor, F. L. Preston. 


Maitland: James [A 1931], Messrs. Stock, 
Page and Stock, Fanshaw House, Fanshaw 
Street, N.1; ‘Kilmery’, Wood Ride, Petts 
Wood, Kent. T. C. Page, F. G. A. Hall, B. W. 
Turnbull. 


Oliver: Douglas John, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) [A 1942], 10 St. Matthew’s Street, 
Rugby; ‘Teok’, Bawnmore Road, Rugby. 
Howard Lobb, E. B. Norris, A. M. Chitty. 


Pite: Frederick Robert [A 1947], Messrs. Cable 
and Pite, South Park, Sevenoaks, Kent; 54 
The Drive, Sevenoaks. C. J. Cable, R. W. Pite, 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 


Ratcliff: John Clifford, O.B.E., A.A.Dipl., 
A.M.T.P.I. [A 1938], 20 Gower Street, W.C.1; 
34 Marlborough Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Howard Lobb, Sir Hugh Casson, Sir Howard 
Robertson. 


Messrs. 
1 High 


and the following Licentiates who have passed 
the qualifying examination: 

Barraud: Ronald, 556 Wollaton Road, Notting- 
ham; Saddle Gate, Wollaton. J. W. M. 
Dudding, Dr. To: Lloyd, J. S. Bramwell. 


Grant: Robertson Reid, North West Metro- 
politan Regional Hospital Board, Sheffield 
Street, Kingsway, W.C.2; 34 Buxton Drive, 
New Malden, Surrey. C. D. Andrews, C. G. 
Stillman, S. A. Farmer. 


and the following Licentiate who is qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c)(ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925: 


Goodman: Stanley Vincent, County Architect, 
Shire Hall, Bedford; 43 The Grove, Bedford. 
Prof. A. E. Richardson, C. H. Aslin, Major 
John Gedge. 


AS ASSOCIATES (131) 


The name of a school, or schools, 2fter q 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Armstone: David Henry (Special Final), 17 
Laurence Avenue, Barrow in Furness, Lancs. 
L. S. Stanley, G. A. Crockett, C. W. Box. 


Ashley: Raymond (Final), 19 Newcastle Drive, 
The Park, Nottingham. H. T. Jackson, R. W. 
Cooper, C. F. W. Haseldine. 


Atkins: Brian Thomas Edwin, B.Arch.(1’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
11A Dale Street, Leamington Spa, Warwick. 
shire. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. L. B. 
Budden, G. R. Barnsley. 


Bailey: (Mrs.) Janet Katharine, Dip.Arch, 
(Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch), 
42a Grange Crescent, Sheffield, 11. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, H. B. Leighton, 


Bates: Lawrence William, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), ry 
Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, 10. Prof, 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. Leighton, Robert 
Cawkwell. 


Bell: Alexander Duncan, D.A.(Dundee) (Dun- 
dee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Laurel 
Villa, Balmoral Road, Blairgowrie, Scotland, 
John Needham, W. S. Gauldie, T. H. Thoms, 


Bell: Allan Fraser, D.A.(Dundee) (Dundee Coll, 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 315 King Street, 
Broughty Ferry, Dundee, Angus. T. H. Thoms, 
John Needham, W. S. Gauldie. 


Bell: Sydney Ernest, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) (Birming- 
ham Sch. of Arch.), 30 Omar Road, Coventry. 
A. Douglas Jones, T. M. Ashford, Rolf 
Hellberg. 


Bestwick: Terence Hugh, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 69 Hassock Lane, 
Shipley, Derbyshire. J. W. M. Dudding and 
the President and Hon. Secretary of the Notting- 
ham, Derby and Lincoln Society of Architects 
under Bye-law 3(a). 


Brackston: John Henry, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), Westford House, 
Ford Lane, Droitwich, Worcs. A. Douglas 
Jones, T. M. Ashford, S. A. Griffiths. 


Brayshaw: Alan Michael, B.A. (Sheffield) (Univ. 
of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 24 Gladstone 
Road, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, James Melvin. 


Bridgeman: Charles Robert, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 8 Nether Beacon, 
Lichfield, Staffs. Prof. A. E. Richardson, 
E. A. S. Houfe, A. Douglas Jones. 


Broadbent: Geoffrey Haigh, B.A.(Arch.) (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), Nether End, Meltham, Huddersfield. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, 
E. S. Benson. 


Brown: Sidney Frederick Charles, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.) (Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 7 Lad- 
brook Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. A. 
Douglas Jones, G. R. Barnsley, S. T. Walker. 


Bruce: Robert (Final), Bowring Road, Ramsey, 
Isle of Man. J. P. Lomas, H. A. Thomas, 
F. H. Kerr. 


Carton: Donald Brian, B.A.(Arch.) (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
Flat 94, Rydal Way, Westlands, Newcastle, 
Staffs. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, 
Dr. W. A. Singleton. 

Cartwright: Douglas, B.A.(Sheffield) (Univ. of 
Sheffield, Dept of Arch.), 8B Lady Barn 
Crescent, Manchester, 14. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, J. C. P. Toothill. 


Coleman: Thomas Henry de Witt (Special 
Final), c/o 34 Green Road, Hall Green, 
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Birmingham, 28. G. A. Crockett, L. S. Stanley, 
William Haywood. 

Collins: Kenneth Vaughan, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 30 Beaconsfield 
Road, Cannon Hill, Birmingham, 12. A. 


Douglas Jones, F. Goldsbrough, T. M. 
Ashford. 
Craigie: William Melrose, D.A.(Glas.) (Glas- 


gow Sch. of Arch.), 17 St. Catherine’s Road, 
Giffnock, Glasgow. F. R. Wylie, G. F. Shanks, 
W. Underwood. 


Cree: David Norman Leslie, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 
Cleve Lodge, Packhorse Road, Bessel’s Green, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. 
Leighton, Allan Johnson. 


Crofts: Perey Francis, Dip.Arch. agen 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech. Sch. of 
Arch.), 10 Eunice Avenue, Huncote, Nr. 
Leicester. S. T. Walker, T. W. Haird, S. Penn 
Smith. 


Davidson: David John McKenzie (Aberdeen 
Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 
West Cults House, West Cults, Aberdeenshire. 
E. F. Davies, Z. Jacobson, H. A. N. Medd. 


Davies: Howell Haydn, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), Middlesex County 
Council, County Architect’s Department, 1 
Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, Dartmouth 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. A. Douglas Jones, 
T. M. Ashford, L. C. Lomas. 


Dawes: Stanley B. (L) (Special Final), 2 Naseby 
Road, Dagenham, Essex. J. O’H. Hughes, 
§. W. Ackroyd, L. S. Stanley. 


Dixon: Maurice Raylton, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 577 Fox Hollies 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. A. Douglas 
Jones, Herbert Jackson, R. G. Cox. 


Downs: Donald Alexander Primrose, Dip.Arch. 
(The Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, 
London: Sch. of Arch.), ‘The Mead’, Hosey, 
Westerham, Kent. J. S. Walkden, Geoffrey 
Fairweather, R. W. Pite. 


Ellison: Charles D., B.Arch. (N.U.I., Dublin) 
(Univ. Coll., Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of Arch.), 
‘St. Judes’, Proby "Square, Blackrock, Co. 
Dublin, Eire. Prof. J. V. Downes, J. J. 
Robinson, J. O’H. Hughes. 


Farmer: Edward James Fraser, D.A.(Dundee) 
(Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 69 Gray 
Street, Broughty Ferry, Dundee. John Need- 
ham, T. H. Thoms, H. M. Smail. 


Firman: Merlin John Lingard (Final), 461 +7 
ponds Road, Fishponds, Bristol. G. D. G 
Hake, E. H. Button, S. S. Careless. 


Fitzhardinge: Richard Grantley (Final), 2 New- 
combe Street, W.8. Applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Ford: John Pierpoint, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm) 
[King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Sch. of Arch.], 34 Orchards Way, 
Highfield, pg gE Prof. W. B. Edwards, 
Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Foster: Alan Bertram, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
6 Wellside Gardens, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Dr. W. A. ‘Singleton, 
E. §. Benson. 


Gibson: Arnold George Lowe, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 81 Malcolm 
Drive, Northampton. A. Douglas Jones, 
A.N. Harris, T. M. Ashford. 

Goddard: John Springate, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 68 Etwall Road, 
Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. A. Douglas 
Jones, T. M. Ashford, F. W. B. Yorke. 
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Goer: Jeremy Arthur Thomas, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 89 Lichfield Road, 
Bloxwich, Staffs. A. Douglas Jones, T. M. 
Ashford, Herbert Jackson. 


Grabowski: Stanislaw, M.A.(Cantab.) (The 
Poly., Regent Street, London: Sch. of «. 
50A West Kensington Mansions, W.14. 

Rees, W. P. Dyson, D. W. Roberts. 


Graves: Roy Albert, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) (Univ. 
of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 16 Queen’s 
Avenue, Oakington, Cambs. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, C. G. Pinfold. 


Green: Spencer Hewlett, Dip.Arch.(Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), Heylea, Prestbury, Cheshire. Prof. 
R. A. Cordingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, J. S. 
Comper. 


Greenwood: Frank, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
3 South View, Warley Wood, Luddenden Foot, 
Yorkshire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Prof. 
Clifford Holliday, Dr. W. A. Singleton. 


Greenwood: Peter Gordon, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), c/o 18 
Victoria Avenue, Sowerby Bridge, Yorkshire. 
Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, H 
Leighton. 

Gregson: John Kenneth, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
72 Oak Drive, Acton Park, Wrexham, Denbigh- 


shire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, 
J. P. Nunn. 
Grimsley: Geoffrey Edward, Dip.Arch.(Man- 


chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 94 Beam Hill, Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, 
E. S. Benson. 


Harper: Henry John, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), 12 Hilary Grove, 
Northfield, Birmingham, 31. A. Douglas Jones, 
A. G. S. Fidler, R. F. Jordan. 


Harris: James Broughton, Dip.Arch.(Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 10 Stonyhurst Avenue, Sharples, Bolton, 
Lancs. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, A. J. Hope, 
R. M. McNaught. 


Harris: Stanley Walter McKendrick, D.A. 
(Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 7 Corsebat 
Drive, Paisley, Renfrewshire. Prof. W. J. 
Smith, R. M. Noad, A. F. Wallace. 


Haslock: (Miss) Anne, D.A.(Dundee) (Dundee 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 512 Perth Road, 
Dundee. John Needham, H. M. Smail, T. H. 
Thoms. 

Hawkins: Edwin George, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), ‘Dalmeny’, 3 
Carters Lane, Quinton, Birmingham, 

A. Douglas Jones, E. L. Gale, R. G. Cox. 


Hayes: Arthur Howard, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 122 Lee High Road, Lewisham, 
|, J. S. Walkden, Dr. J. L. Martin, D. J. 
Cole. 


Henderson: John, D.A.(Dundee) (Dundee Coll. 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 10 Rustic Place, 
Anstruther, Fife. John Needham, W. S. 
Gauldie, A. D. Haxton. 


Herniman: Edwin Richard, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), ‘Roberta’, 
Little Madeley, Nr. Crewe, Cheshire. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, H. B. Leighton. 
Higginbottom: Arthur, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 18 Free- 
town, Glossop, Derbyshire. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, H. B. Leighton. 

Hill: Eric Percy (Special Final), 93 Penn Lea 
Road, Bath, Somerset. G. D. G. Hake, P. S. 
Falconer, H. F. Trew. 


Hill: Roger John, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) (Univ. 
of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 2 Orchard Grove, 
Maidenhead. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. 
Leighton, H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Hoenig: Edwin, Dip.Arch.(The Polytechnic) 
(The Poly., Regent Street, London: Sch. of 
Arch.), 27 Clanricarde Gardens, W.2. J. S 
Walkden, Frederick Gibberd, A. E. Kelsey. 


Houghton: Frederick Michael Gladstone, 
M.C.D., B.Arch.(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of 
Arch: Univ. of Liverpool), 126 Metchley Lane, 
Harborne, Birmingham, 17. Prof. L. B. Budden, 
B. A. Miller, S. T. Walker. 


Houseman: John Robert, B.A.Arch.(Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 109 Ryles Park Road, Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Dr. W. A. 
Singleton, E. S. Benson. 


Howard-Radley: Malcolm, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 17 Conduit Street, W.1. J. S. 
Walkden, J. M. Scott, D. J. Cole. 


Hudson: (Miss) Rosemary, B.Arch.(Dunelm) 
[King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Sch. of Arch.], ‘White Gates’, 
Queen Alexandra Road, Sunderland, Co. 
Durham. Prof. W. B. Edwards, G. E. Charle- 
wood, J. H. Napper. 


Hunt: James Keith, B.A.(Arch.) (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
Thursby, Kellet Lane, Bamber Bridge, Nr. 
Preston, Lancs. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. 
Benson, Dr. W. A. Singleton. 


Hutchings: David Ronald Ernest, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.) (Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), Narrow 
boat ‘Ftatateeta’, Jacob’s Cut, Birmingham and 
Worcester Canal, Lower Bittell, Barnt Green, 
Worcs. A. Douglas Jones, A. G. S. Fidler, 
T. M. Ashford. 


Ireland: Ronald, D.A.(Dundee) (Dundee Coll. 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Carmona Bank, 
Alexander Street, Dunoon, Argyll. John 
Needham, W. S. Gauldie, T. H. Thoms. 


Irwin: David Robert, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 39 Wallasey Crescent, Ickenham, 
Middlesex. J. S. Walkden, Norman Keep, 
E. E. Rosenberg. 


Jepson: Brian, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) (Vic- 
toria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
11 Glan Aber Park, Chester. Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, T. L. Viney, J. P. Nunn. 


Jones: Peter, Dip.Arch. (The Polytechnic) 
(The Poly., Regent Street, London: Sch. of 
Arch.), 13 Waldgrave Gardens, Upminster, 
Essex. J. S. Walkden and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Jordan: Peter, B.A.(Arch.) (Manchester) (Vic- 
toria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 36 
High Street, Manchester, 13. P. G. Fairhurst, 
B.L. Moir, Prof. R. A. Cordingley. 


Kay: Robert, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) (Victoria 
Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 86 Hall 
Road, Smallshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne. Prof. 
R. A. Cordingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, E. S. 
Benson. 


Knightley: Derrick Arthur, Dip.Arch.(Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
42 Pinetree Avenue, Leicester. S. Penn Smith, 
T. W. Haird, C. C. Ogden. 


Leadley: John Ashby, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), 191 Tennal Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham, 32. A Douglas Jones, 
A. N. Harris, T. M. Ashford. 

Lewis: David Godfrey, B.Arch.(Wales) (Welsh 
Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 7 
Kingsley Place, Stanmore, Winchester, Hants. 
Lewis John, W. M. Traylor, Dr. T. A. Lloyd. 
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Lewis: Derrick David John, A.A.Dipl. [Arch. 
Assoc.(London): Sch. of Arch.], Flat 1, 108 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. R. F. Jordan, 
Allan Johnson, Arthur Korn. 


Lines: John Anthony, B.A.(Manchester) (Vic- 
toria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 87 
Grasmere Road, Gledholt, Huddersfield. Prof. 
R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, Dr. W. A. 
Singleton. 


Longshaw: Leslie Frederick (Special Final), 87 
Conduit Way, N.W.10. J. S. Walkden, F. J. 
Lander, R. A. Jensen. 


Longville: Joseph Nixon, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm) 
[King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Sch. of Arch.], 21 Zion Terrace, 
Newcastle Road, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 
Prof. W. B. Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. 
Napper. 


McClelland: Robert Brodie, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 33 Havelock Road, Addiscombe, 
Surrey. J. S. Walkden, Dr. T. A. Lodge, 
N. S. Morris. 


McIntosh: Ian David, D.A.(Dundee) (Dundee 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 24 Windsor Street, 
Dundee, Scotland. John Needham, T. H. 
Thoms, W. S. Gauldie. 


McLeod: George Gunn, D.A.(Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Mount 
Tabor, Kinnoull, Perth, Scotland. James 
Shearer, J. R. McKay, I. G. Lindsay. 


Main: William Edwards, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), 451 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
E. F. Davies, D. J. A. Ross, J. A. Allan. 


Mate: Henry Edward (Special Final), 73 Canal 
Lane, Lofthouse Gate, Nr. Wakefield. Richard 
Mellor, Hubert Bennett, F. G. Harmer. 


Matty: Leonard Charles, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 8 High Street, 
Smethwick, Staffs. A. Douglas Jones, A. G. S. 
Fidler, R. F. Jordan. 


Metcalf: Arthur Edward, B.Arch.(L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 


The County Architect’s Department, Derby- 
shire County Council, County Offices, St. 
ae ag Derby. Prof. L. B. Budden, 


C. H. Aslin, F. H. Crossley. 


Miller: sina: Dip.Arch.(Manchester) (Vic- 
toria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
Flat No. 2, 14 Clifton Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester, 21. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, 
A. J. Hope, R. M. McNaught. 


Miller-Forward: Anthony Charles, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Manchester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: 
Sch. of Arch.), 3 Fabian Close, Coventry. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, Dr. W. A. 
Singleton. 


Milne: William Rollo, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), 163 Duthie Terrace, Aberdeen. 
E. F. Davies, J. G. Marr, T. S. Sutherland. 


Mitchener: Allan Leonard, Dip.Arch.(Auck., 
N.Z.) (passed a qualifying exam. approved by 
the N.Z.I.A.), 26 Kensington Park Gardens, 
W.11. C. R. Ford and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the New Zealand Institute 
of Architects under Bye-law 3(a). 


Morgan: Peter William, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 32 Sheridan 
Street, Walsall, Staffs. A. Douglas Jones, 
T. M. Ashford, Herbert Jackson. 


Needham: Bernard, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
31 Woodbridge Road, Flixton, Manchester. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, W. C. 
Young. 
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Neyman: Lech (Final), 9 Riverside Walk, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. Thomas Ritchie, R. C. 
White-Cooper, Prof. H. O. Corfiato. 


Nilsen: Johan Gordon, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 30 Bowood 
Road, Sheffield, 11. Prof. Stephen Welsh, 
H. B. Leighton, L. T. Boyman. 


Noble: Ian Allan, Dip.Arch.(The Polytechnic) 
(The Poly., Regent Street, London: Sch. of 
Arch.), 35 Richmond Avenue, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex. J. S. Walkden and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


O’Farrelly: Peter Edward, B.Arch.(N.U.L., 
Dublin) (Univ. Coll., Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of 
Arch.), c/o 6 Cambridge Terrace, Leeson Park, 
Dublin. Prof. J. V. Downes, D. P. Hanly, 
J. O'H. Hughes. 


Opie: (Mrs.) Pamela Elizabeth, [King’s Coll. 
(Univ. of Durham), Newcastle upon Tyne: 
Sch. of Arch.], 14 Roseworth Avenue, Gos- 
forth, Newcastle upon Tyne, 3. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, J. H. Napper, C. B. Martindale. 


Osborne: Anthony Robert, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.), 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
3 Russell Grove, Mill Hill, N.W.7. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 


Owen: Richard (Final), 24 Baxter Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. J. M. Scott, Norman 
Keep, R. E. Enthoven. 


Park: John Courtney, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
Parrock Cross, Windermere, Westmorland. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, E. S. Benson, Dr. W. A. 
Singleton. 


Paterson: Derek Paul, D.A.(Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 64 Murray Place, Stirling, 
Scotland. Prof. W. J. Smith, E. S. Bell, A. G. 
Jury. 


Paul: Ian William (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: 
Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), ‘Osborne’, 
Fleurs Drive, Elgin, Moray. E. F. Davies, 
J. G. Marr, D. J. A. Ross. 

Pert: William Watt, D.A.(Dundee) (Dundee 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 8 Mall Park Road, 
Montrose, Angus. John Needham, D. J. A. 
Ross, J. A. Allan 


Phelps: Michael John, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), Chine Lodge, 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight. A. Douglas Jones, 
T. M. Ashford, Vernon Aldridge. 


Prime: Harold Edward John (Final), 20 
Tintern Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. J. M. 
Scott, Mrs. E. D. Hughes, James Melvin. 


Pringle: Malcolm John, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm) 
[King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Sch. of Arch.], c/o County Archi- 
tect’s Dept., County Hall, Hertford, Herts. 
Prof. W. B. Edwards, C. H. Aslin and applying 
for nomination by Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Reid: Norman Hunter, D.A.(Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 47 Viewforth, 
Edinburgh, 10. L. G. MacDougall, T. W. 
Marwick, J. R. McKay 


Renville: Andrew Terras, Dip.Arch.(Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
30 Castle Drive, Horley, Surrey. S. Penn Smith, 
T. W. Haird, C. C. Ogden. 


Roach: Peter Frederick, Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
53 Westgate Road, South Norwood, S.E.25. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, 
Thomas Ritchie. 


Robinson: John Keith, Dip.Arch.(Manchester) 


(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
Burnside, 117 Pit Lane, Widnes, Lancs. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, 
E. S. Benson. 


Robotham: Joseph, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) (Uniy. 
of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 275 Chaplin 
Road, Dresden, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. Leighton, JR. Pi egott. 


Rose: Raymond Thomas (Final), ‘Collaton 
House’, Nettlecroft, Beechfield, Hemel Hemp. 
stead, Herts. J. M. Scott, Harry Holland, 
Denis Senior. 


Rowberry: Conrad Stuart, Dip.Arch.(8irm,) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), The Horse and 


Jockey Inn, Ivyhouse Lane, Coseley, Staffs, 
A. Douglas Jones, A. G. S. Fidler, R. F, 
Jordan. 


Russell: (Miss) Eleanor Galbraith, D.A.(Edin.) 
(Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch,), 
Treetops, Dirleton Avenue, North Berwick, 
East Lothian. W. I. Thomson, J. R. McKay, 
T. W. Marwick. 

Scafe: John (Final), 56 London Road, 
Cowplain, Portsmouth, Hants. A.C. Townsend. 
J. V. Nisbet, L. C. Varcoe. 


Sharp: Michael Hammond, Dip.Arch.(Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 114 Buckingham Road, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport, Cheshire. C. E. Pearson, Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, H. F. V. Newsome. 


Simms: Charles Philip, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 19 Myott 
Avenue, Newcastle, Staffs. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, J. R. Piggott. 


Stewart: Anderson, D.A.(Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. 
of Arch.), 13 Stranmillis Road, Belfast, N 
Ireland. Prof. W. J. Smith, Val. Smyth, B. 
Cowser. 

Sutherland: Peter Berkeley Douglas, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Dipl.Arch.(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of London), Greendale, Ray Park 
Road, Maidenhead, Berks. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
Prof. A. E. Richardson, Cecil Burns. 


Swift: Raymond Trevor, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 29 St. 
Hilda’s Road, Belle Vue, Doncaster. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, H. B. Leighton. 


Swithenbank: Michael Herbert, Dip.Arch. 
(Manchester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: 
Sch. of Arch.), Daws Bank, Holcombe, Bury. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, 
Edgar Sutcliffe. 


Tempest: Peter Squire, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 10 Cousen 
Road, Great Horton, Bradford. W. C. Brown, 
Eric Morley, Prof. Stephen Welsh. 


Thompson: Leslie Dennis, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 39 Granby Grove, 
Highfield, Southampton. J. B. Brandt, W. G.L. 
Cheriton, A. C. Townsend. 


Thornhill: Desmond, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) (Not- 
tingham Sch. of Arch.), ‘Maryville’, North- 
wood, Darley Dale, Derbyshire. E. H. Ash- 
burner and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society 
of Architects under Bye-law 3(a). 


Tovey: Robert Olwyn Barrington, Dip.Arch. 
(Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 
4 Wellington Square, Cheltenham Spa. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. Leighton, G. W. H. 
Ryland. 

Troy: Peter Mitchel, Dip.Arch.(Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), ‘Chartley’, Coleshill 
Heath Road, Marston Green, Nr. Birmingham. 
A. Douglas Jones, A. G. S. Fidler, R. G. Cox. 
Walker: Ralph, D.F.C. (Special Final), 239 
Mildenhall Road, Great Barr, Birmingham, 
22a. D. A. Goldfinch, C. F. Martin, A. 
Douglas Jones. 


Wallis: Matthew, Dip.Arch.(Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), City Architectural 
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and Planning Department, Coventry. C. H. 
Aslin, A. S. Gray and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Wann: William Tollan, D.A.(Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 18 Barnet Crescent, 
Kirkcaldy, Fife. G. B. Deas, T. H. Thoms, 
A. D. Haxton. 


Ward: Anthony Fisher, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), 55 King- 
field Road, Sheffield, 11. Prof. Stephen Welsh, 
H. B. Leighton, H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Waterston: Edward Munro [Arch.Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.], Kentmere, Battledown, 
Cheltenham. F. R. S. Yorke, E. E. Rosenberg, 
Raglan Squire. 

Wells-West: Keith Harold (Final), 21 Cleveland 
Road, Barnes, S.W.13. C. F. Bates and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Whittaker: Neville, B.Arch.Dunelm) [King’s 
Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle upon 
Tyne: Sch. of Arch.], 42 Park Grove, Barnsley. 
Prof. W. B. Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. 
Napper. 


Williams: Kenneth John, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 37 The Avenue, St. Margaret’s, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. J. S. Walkden, G. R. 
Dawbarn, Frank Rutter. 


Worsley: Geoffrey Leonard, B.A.(Arch.) (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), ‘Southside’, 40 Tintern Avenue, 
Flixton, Nr. Manchester. Prof. R. A. Cor- 
dingley, Dr. W. A. Singleton, J. P. Nunn. 


Wright: Edmund Morton, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 11 Kingshall Road, Beckenham, 
Kent. J. S. Walkden, D. J. Cole, George Coles. 


AS LICENTIATES (2) 


Abercromby: Alexander Webb, Burgh Archi- 
tect, Municipal Buildings, Greenfield House, 
Alloa, Scotland; 14 Hill Place, Alloa. Applying 
vd — by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 


Luke: Arthur, County Architect’s Department, 
County Buildings, Huntingdon; 24 Stukeley 
Hill, Great Stukeley, Huntingdon. T. H. 
Longstaff and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire Association of Architects 
under Bye-law 3(a). 


ELECTION: JULY 1955 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place in July 1955. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
ae not later than Wednesday 15 June 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


4S FELLOW (1) 


Church: Alfred George, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1933], 
Messrs. Swan and Maclaren, E.11 Hong Kong 
Bank Chambers, Collyer Quay, Singapore, 1; 
1) Ewart Park, Singapore, 10. W. I. Watson, 
K. A. Brundle, C. Y. Koh. 


‘S ASSOCIATES (9) 


Bindoo : Dinkar Digamberrao (Final), F2/576, 
Somajiguda, Hyderabad (Deccan), India. S. H. 
Parelkar, M. K. Jadhav, H. N. Dallas. 

Dick: Keith Sangwin, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), Apt. 6, 12 Dale 
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Avenue, Rosedale, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
J. B. Parkin, H. L. Allward, J. C. Parkin. 


Edwards: Philip Arthur Bryce, Dip.Arch. 
(Queensland) (passed a qualifying exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), c/o Messrs, J. P. 
Donoghue, Cusick & Edwards, 108 Creek 
Street, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Prof. 
R. P. Cummings, T. B. F. Gargett, C. Fulton. 


Fenton: George Stanley Richard, Dipl.Arch. 
(Oxford) (Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, 
Oxford: Sch. of Arch.), c/o Messrs. Helmore & 
Cotterill, 66 Cathedral Square, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. J. H. White, J. R. Tolson, 
David Beecher. 


Jones: Stanley Francis (Special Final), 62 
Langbourne Place, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada. 
Harold Conolly, Denis Senior, B. R. Coon. 


McCall: Patrick, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) (Aberdeen 
Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 
40 Shaftesbury Avenue, Toronto, 7, Ontario, 
Canada. E. F. Davies, J. G. Marr, A. G. R. 
Mackenzie. 


Nicol: Francis James Kelly, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), 40 Shaftesbury Avenue, Toronto, 
7, Ontario, Canada. E. F. Davies, A. G. R. 
Mackenzie, J. G. Marr. 


Robertson: Derry Menzies, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), c/o Gordon S. Adamson, Esq., 
52 St. Clair Av. East, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. E. F. Davies, J. G. Marr, D. S. 
McMillan. 


White: Geoffrey Francis, Dip.Arch.(Auck.,N.Z.) 
(passed a qualifying exam. approved by the 
N.Z.1.A.), c/o Messrs. Raglan Squire and 
Partners, P.O. Box 1256, Rangoon, Burma. 
Prof. C. R. Knight and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the New Zealand Institute 
of Architects under Bye-law 3(a). 





Obituaries 


John Walter Little [Retd. F], past President of 
the South-Eastern Society of Architects, died 
on 30 September 1954. He was 88 years of age. 


Mr. Little was one of the earliest members 
of the Town Planning Institute, being elected 
in 1914. His principal architectural works are 
High Hilden, Tonbridge, and other local 
domestic work, and Tonbridge Cottage 
Hospital. 


Harry Cook [Retd. F] died on 27 October 1954, 
aged 74. 


Mr. Cook was a well-known figure in 
Paisley, where he practised throughout his 
career. Among the number of Renfrewshire 
public buildings which he designed are the 
offices of Renfrewshire Education Authority, 
the New Templar Halls, Renfrew County 
Offices and the Hugh Smiley day nursery. He 
also built the North of Scotland Bank in 
Paisley, head offices and many shops for 
Galbraith’s Stores and a number of schools 
throughout Renfrewshire. He was responsible 
for the renovations and additions to Old 
Bishopton House, one of the oldest examples 
of domestic architecture in Renfrewshire. He 
was for almost 30 years chairman of Alexander 
Gardner, Ltd., printers and publishers, of 
Paisley. 

In his youth Mr. Cook was a keen rugby 
and tennis player. In the latter game he fre- 
quently played for the West of Scotland. 


Henry George Nolan [L] died on 5 December 
1954, aged 57. He had been ill for the past two 
years. 


Mr. Nolan was seriously disabled in the first 
world war, in which he was awarded the 
Military Medal. He lost his left arm and three 
fingers of his right hand. He nevertheless 
persevered in his chosen profession and in about 
1923 entered into partnership with Mr. G. A. 
Steane [L], with whom he had served his 
articles. This partnership was dissolved in 
1947-48, and Mr. Nolan then carried on a 
—" one-man practice until illness overcame 

im. 


Francis George Glyn Robertson [Refd. L] died 
on 9 January 1954, aged 73. 


Mr. Robertson served his articles with 
Messrs. Baird & Thomson, in Glasgow, and 
was afterwards, for a period, in the office of 
Sir John Burnet. He practised for a time in 
partnership with Mr. Hacking under the name 
of ‘Francis Robertson & Hacking’ but un- 
happily in 1910 he contracted poliomyelitis, 
which left him largely paralysed and unable 
to continue in his profession. 


Charles Alexander Perry [A] died on 17 October 
1954, aged 52. 


Mr. Perry served his articles in Liverpool 
and after a period with a building firm, working 
on quantities and surveying, joined the archi- 
tects’ department of Messrs. Woolworth’s. 
From there he went to the Birkenhead Cor- 
poration for ten years and then became 
lecturer in architecture at the Liverpool College 
of Building. He resigned in 1954 to take an 
appointment as architect with Messrs. Lloyd- 
Cross, civil engineers, of Birkenhead. 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for’ sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Alwyn Morgan [A] has been appointed 
Company Architect to Andrew Buchan’s 
Breweries Ltd., Breweries Offices, Rhymney, 
Mon., where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 


Mr. Rustom H. Pastakia [F] has been appointed 
Government Architect, West Bengal. His 
address is W. & B. Department, Writers’ 
Building, Calcutta, India, and he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. F. Turner [A] is now employed by Messrs. 
Bates, Smart and McCutcheon, Architects, 
Engineers and Town Planners, 390 Little 
Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. Ewan Blackledge [A] has started his own 
practice at No. 8 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 
He will be glad to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. John Bickerdike [A] has begun practice at 
88 George Street, Portman Square, London, 
W.1 (HUNter 0775), and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Since the retirement of Mr. G. T. F. Gardner 


his former practice is being carried on under 
the title of Gilbert Gardner and Partners, the 
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partners being Mr. R. Hunt [A] and Mr. R. 
Thurgood. 


Mr. W. R. H. Gardner [F] has taken Mr. 
George Leslie Dale [A] into partnership, and 
the practice will be continued at 8 Cecil Square, 
Margate, under the style of W. R. H. Gardner 
and Dale. 


Mr. George H. Kerr [A] is opening an office 
at 2214 William Avenue, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 


J. Douglass Mathews and Partners (Mr. E. D. 
Jefferiss Mathews, O.B.E., A.R.I.C.S. [F], 
Mr. Oswald D. Pearce [F] and Mr. A. G. 
Nisbet [F]) announce that the following 
members of their staff have been appointed 
Associate Partners: Mr. Ralph S. Poole [A], 
Mr. J. A. Fisher [A] and Mr. Michael Ryan [A]. 


Mr. A. D. McKillop [A] has taken into partner- 
ship Mr. J. M. Lawrie [A] and the practice will 
be carried on at 11 Queensgate, Inverness, 
under the style of McKillop and Lawrie. 


The partnership between Mr. Newcombe [A] 
and Mr. Segar having been dissolved by mutual 
consent, Mr. Newcombe has entered into 
partnership with Mr. D. Walford Locke [L] 
of the firm of Locke, Son and Land. The 
practice will continue under the name of 
Locke, Son and Newcombe, from 2 St. Paul’s 
Road, Newton Abbot, Devon (Telephone No.3). 


Mr. Norman Peace [A], who left England for 
the U.S.A. two years ago, has been taken into 
partnership with Richard Sundeleaf. The firm 
will now be Sundeleaf, Hagestad and Peace, 
Portland Trust Building, 319 S.W. Washington, 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 


As from 1 January 1955 Mr. Merlyn C. 
Williams, Dip.T.P., A.M.T.P.I. [A], has 
entered into partnership with Messrs. W. E. 
Holmes Watkins, A.M.I.C.E., Vivian D. LI. 
Thomas [A] and Vivian Holmes Watkins, 
A.M.LC.E. The firm will continue to practise 
under the title of Messrs. Thomas and Morgan 


and Partners, Architects, Civil Engineers and 
Town Planning Consultants from 23 Gelli- 
wastad Road, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire. 


Mr. Richard Sudell, F.I.L.A., landscape 
architect, is now practising in association with 
Mr. D. Tennyson Waters [A] at 2 Guilford 
Place, London, W.C.1, where they will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Messrs. J. M. Wilson, H. C. Mason and 
Partners [A/F], of 3 Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1, have opened an office in the 
Colony of Aden in Ali Noor Building, Maalla, 
Aden, where they will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


The firm of Blaker and McCullough [A] of 
Church House, P.O. Box 3876, Nairobi, and 
P.O. Box 2271, Mombasa, Kenya, East Africa, 
have opened a branch office to serve the 
Central African Federation. Mr. Michael G. 
Munday [A] has moved from Nairobi to take 
charge of this office. His address is Unique 
House, Livingstone Road, P.O. Box 1430, 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia (Lusaka 2018), 
where he will be pleased to receive literature 
applicable to building conditions in the 
Federation. 


Messrs. Challen and Floyd [4A] have removed 
their offices to 7 Cromwell Road, London, 


S.W.7. (Temporary telephone No. KENsing- 
ton 0169.) 


Mr. Denys G. Clarke [A] has moved to 
— St. George’s Hill, Bathampton, 
ath. 


Messrs. Dugdale and Whitaker [AA] have 
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moved to 16 Dartmouth Street, London, 


S.W.1 (TRAfalgar 1741). 


Mr. Michael James, A.M.T.P.I. [A], has 
changed his address to 22 Dennington Park 
Road, London, N.W.6 (HAMpstead 1848). 


The address of Mr. A. C. Johnston [A] is now 
Messrs. Johnston and Walters, Maurcon House, 
Barrack Street, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Mr. H. G. Katten [A] has changed his address 
to 42 Parkside, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 


The address of Mr. John Kerr Large [A] is now 
c/o Nigerian College of Technology, Zaria, 
Nigeria (cables, Niger Col. Zaria). 


Mr. A. D. MacDonald [A] has changed his 
address to ‘Larch Trees’, Fenwick’s Lane, 
Gate Fulford, York. 


Messrs. Ruddle and Wilkinson of Peterborough 
are opening an office at 32 Hall Place, Spalding, 
Lincs. (Spalding 2132), which will be in the 
charge of Mr. Ronald Stanley [A], who will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues at that 
address. 


Mr. Graeme Shankland [A] has changed his 
home address to 36 South Hill Park, London, 
N.W.3 (HAMpstead 5861). 


The address of Mr. A. Slingsby [A] is now 
Public Works Dept., Regional H.Q., Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 

Mr. Fred Staziker [L] has moved to 15 Queen’s 
Road, Blackburn, Lancs., where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Messrs. Douglas Stephen and Partner [A] have 
changed their address to 308 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1 (HUNter 0607). 


Mr. James A. H. Stiff [4] has moved his office 
to 8 Burkes Court, Burkes Road, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks (Beaconsfield 1572), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues. 


Mr. T. W. Taylor [A] has opened a new office 
at 46 Oswald Road, Scunthorpe, Lincs. 
(Scunthorpe 4818), where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. H. P. Trenton [A] has moved to 32 Green- 
hill, Hampstead High Street, London, N.W.3 
(HAMpstead 0839). 


Mr. James L. S. Vincent [A] is now at 4 
Kingsmead Road South, Oxton, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire (Birkenhead 1065). 


Mr. John Voelcker [A] has changed his address 
and is now practising at Little Loddenden, 
Staplehurst, Tonbridge, Kent (Staplehurst 
248). 


The present address of Messrs. Ronald Ward 
and Partners (Mr. Ronald Ward [F], Mr. 
D. H. Marriott [A], Mr. D. L. Robinson [A], 
Mr. A. H. Walker [A] and Mr. L. P. Worby 
[A]) is 29 Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1 (BELgravia 3361). 


Owing to expansion of office premises, the 
practice of Mr. William Wiltshire [ZL] will now 
be conducted from No. 53a High Street, Ewell, 
Surrey, instead of No. 55 as previously. The 
telephone numbers remain the same. 


Messrs. Walker Harwood and Cranswick [F/A] 
have changed their office address to 36 Sack- 
ville Street, London, W.1 (REGent 7605-6). 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Old-established West Surrey firm of architects 
seeks a senior assistant with view to partner- 
ship. Good salary, varied work. Box 20, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (31) with small contemporary 
practice in pleasant W.1 office would like to 


contact colleague with view to forming partner. 
ship. Box 21, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


East London firm of architects and surveyor 
wish to acquire practice in Home Counties, 
Practice specialising in industrial architecture 
preferred. Box 23, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Licentiate wishes to acquire partnership in well. 
established London architectural and surveying 
practice. Capital available. Box 24, c/o Seo 
retary, R.I.B.A. 


Fellow or associate required to take over old. 
established general practice in north-east coast 
town. Box 25, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (45) wishes to acquire partnership 
with firm in London area. Capital available, 
Box 28, c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A. 


Fellow with well-established and varied practice 
in south-west county requires qualified assistant 
with view to future partnership. Box 29, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Associate in London requires small second-hand 
plan chest. Box 18, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Member requires second-hand antiquarian and 
double elephant drawing boards and T-squares 
in reasonable condition. Box 27, c/o Secretary, 
R.1.B.A. 


The Principal of the Northern Polytechnic 
School of Architecture, Holloway Road, 
London, N.7, would be pleased to hear from 
any member who has available for disposal a 
copy of the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
September 1954. This is urgently required s0 
that the bound volumes which form part of 
the school library may be complete. 


For sale. The Baronial and_ Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland by R. W. Billings. In 
4 vols. Edition 1901. Later Renaissance by 
Belcher and Macartney. 2 vols. All in excellent 
condition. Box 26, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Associate requires small area of office accom 
modation in London, Welbeck Street neigh- 
bourhood. Box 19, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Architect has to let in W.1 area small self- 
contained room (110 sq. ft.) for office use. 
Sharing of secretary could be discussed. Box 22, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. ; 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, asa 
body, is not responsible for statements made or 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 





A.B.S. GROUP SICKNESS & 


ACCIDENT POLICY 
TERMS 


BENEFITS :— 
(a) Accident & Sickness causing total 
disablement :— 


Males 20s. Od. per week. 
Females 15s. Od. per week. 


(b) Fatal Accident resulting in death 
within three months of the accident—£200. 


ANNUAL COST:— 
Benefit (a) above 14s. Od. 
Benefits (a) and (b) above 18s. Od. 


The cover now includes death and disability 
arising from air travel as a_ fare-paying 
passenger on recognised air lines. 

Further particulars and application form for 
new members from The Secretary, A.B. 
Insurance Agency Ltd., 66 Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 








